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Student leader Nick Mager of Mt. Lebanon High School in Pittsburgh, tells what he likes most about his EE aS 
Sheaffer Cartridge Pen. Nick is a senior and maintains a B average. He’s a member of the varsity football 
team and tennis squad... President of the Mt. Lebanon Youth Council and sings in his church youth choir. 
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“it's a real fountain pen; yet it never goes near an ink bottle” $95 


No other fountain pen fills as quick, clean and easy as Sheaffer’s Cartridge Pen. You fill it 
the modern way, with leakproof cartridges of Skrip writing fluid you carry right along with eth tun hen conten, & 
you in pocket or purse. Then whenever your fountain pen runs dry, you just throw away Pack of Skrip cartridges, 49¢, 
. - . : : . ’ economy pack of 12, 98¢. 
the used cartridge and drop a new one right into the barrel, either end first. That’s all there Available in eight washable 
is to it...no dip! no dunk! no mess! No wonder it’s America’s most popular school pen! and permanent colors. 
And, of course, for smooth easy writing, there’s no substitute for a true fountain pen. 


Choose your Sheaffer Cartridge Fountain Pen 


9 : FORT MADISON, IOWA 
today from five smart colors: black, blue, grey, S H EAF mE : i 
green or red . . . it’s available at stores everywhere. e get ee ee a 
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AUTOMOTIVE EDITOR JOHN OAKES INVITES BILL WEAVER 
TO A PRESS PREVIEW OF THE '62s FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION: 


Looks like itS going to be 
. a Chrysler year Bill! 


“These are the live ones for '62"’, John Oakes told Bill. 

“And they cut off the fat and dead weight. What's left is all road- 
hugging live weight. That's why these cars drive as hot as they look. 
Acceleration is up as much as 11%—yet gas economy is as 

good or better than last year. This year the big news about cars is 
coming from Chrysler Corporation!” 


- Chrysler Corporation 


Where engineering puts something extra into every car 


PLYMOUTH + VALIANT + DODGE + DART + LANCER + CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 


Ask Dad to stop by the 
dealer's with you and 
see for yourself! 
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National & World Affairs in Perspective 
for Senior High School Classrooms 
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“Come over and see my new Princess phone” 


5, $2.00 each per year; Teacher Edit 
school yeer. Available on microfilm 
versity Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“Dad and Mother gave me one for my birthday. It’s 
right here in my room. Daddy says he got tired of my 
talking while he was trying to read or watch TV. It’s so 
little and light you can almost lift it with one finger. And 
it has a light-up dial. And it’s pink!’ 


Office of Publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Editorial and General Offices, SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


What's in This Issue 


World Affairs Feature 
The (Dis)United Arab Republic 





What fun to have a Princess phone! It comes in 
other colors, too: blue, beige, turquoise—or pure white. 
You'll love it for its beauty and convenience. And you'll 
make points with your family by using it thoughtfully. 


National Affairs Feature 
Survivability, Key to 1961 Civil Defense 


Forum Topic of the Week 
A Public Service Television Network? 


The American Image Ries 
Case of the Disappearing Dailies 


March of Events 
World and National News in Review 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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ee ee DD Cover Story on page 16 
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City Zone State 


The scene? Your Harley-Davidson dealer. Stop in now for a look at the all-new line 
of Harley-Davidson motorcycles and motor scooters for ’62. Take a test ride, too. 


CHOOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING COURSE—BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Exciting work—if you can get it. To land a job as a Crane 
Operator, you need training. The kind of training you get 
through the Army Graduate Specialist Program. 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist. 


You can select from 107 different courses. Surfacing 
Machinery Operation is one possibility. There's also 
Armor Radio Maintenance, Personnel Administration, 
Dental Assistant Procedures, Infantry Mechanics, Air- 


GRADUATE a SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


craft Maintenance—to name a few. Your Army recruiter 
can give you a detailed description of any specific 
Graduate Specialist course. 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest 
of your life. 


if you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation. 
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e 
ON THE WORLD'S NEWS FRONTS 


Kennedy's U. N. Speech 


“We have found he [President Kennedy] was summing 
up and expressing very eloquently the aspirations of the 
American people.” 

—Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


“President Kennedy's appeal for peace has touched a 
very responsive chord among the British people. .. . It 
contained a welcome lack of saber rattling, it confirmed a 
new and more flexible approach to the German problem, it 
endorsed the need for a nuclear test ban, and it was gen- 
erally designed to bring down the international tempera- 
GMP. ... 

“It conveyed adequately enough the concept of the 
United States as a reasonable nation, genuinely anxious for 
a reduction of international tension, But some here believe 
it is equally necessary to convince Moscow how strong 
Uncle Sam is.” 

—Henry S. Hayward, reporting from London 
in the Christian Science Monitor 


“Primarily [the President's speech] was an attempt to 
preserve the United Nations as a body capable of effective 
action in maintaining the peace and protecting young na- 
tions. . . . However, its members would do well to realize 
that he [Kennedy] is leader of a nation which sometimes 
shows signs of a latent suspicion of the organization, large- 
ly because of a fear that, if it fell under the influence of 
neutralists, it would ignore America’s vital interests. The 
responsibility is therefore mutual. Only if the smaller nations 
can justify their role in reducing world tensions can they 
expect the backing they need.” 

—The Times, London 


“We listened carefully to the speech but it is hard to find 
anything that had not been said previously by American 
leaders. . . . The President’s statements, his declarations, are, 
to put it mildly, difficult to reconcile with Washington’s 
actions.” 

—Trud, Moscow 


Gromyko’s U. N. Response ; 
“[Soviet Foreign Minister] Gromyko responded to M. 
Kennedy [at the U. N.] with gross threats and untruths. . . . 
One looked in vain for a phrase that contained even the 
most fleeting echo of the sensible words of the President of 
the United States.” 
—Le Figaro, Paris 


“The speech of Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko, re- 
plying . . . to President Kennedy’s call for peace, amounts 
to a fat zero. . . . Somewhere ahead lies the showdown hour 
on the Berlin dispute. We can at least hope that when 
Gromyko gets down to business on that issue he'll deal with 
facts and drop his distorted fancies.” 

—The Boston Traveler 


“Berlin is to remain a free city, it is said [by Gromyko]. 
It is to have free communications with the rest of the world, 


and its population is to have the right of self-determination. 
It sounds beautiful . . . if only you did not remember that 
some others have been given the same assurances of free- 
dom and self-determination. One of these countries was 
Poland. Another was Hungary.” 

—Verdens Gang, Oslo 


East German Recognition? 


“Is there any reason whatsoever to believe that if we 
recognize Soviet ‘rights’ to rule East Germany that Mr. 
Khrushcltév will then respect Western rights in Berlin— 
and consider the issue closed? .. . 

“The fact is that the Communists . . . do not accept and 
do not respect the validity of any frontier anywhere be- 
cause they do not accept the right of any non-Communist 
government to exist anywhere in the world... . 

“It won’t work because the Communists, by their very 
claim to universal rule, will never be appeased until there 
is nothing left to appease with. The Communists are not 
seeking a balance of power; they are seeking total power. 

“If Mr. Khrushchev deems West Berlin ‘a bone in his 
throat,’ why should we pluck it out? Why not leave it there? 
He has thrust many bones in the throat of the West and he 
will try to thrust more whenever he can get away with it.” 

—Roscoe Drummond in the New York Herald Tribune 


Syrian Revolt 


“Syria’s anti-Nasser military coup means the beginning 
of the end of pan-Arabism as a political force. . . . [Nasser] 
stands as~a pan-Arabist leader whose high-flying movement 
has collapsed at his feet like a deflated balloon, and as the 
would-be carver of a little empire whose one conquest, Syria, 
has slipped through his fingers with the same fluid ease 
with which he once annexed it. . . . 

“Its meaning for the whole world is that revolutions are 
still possible for daring men, even against a totalitarian 
regime, if they are moved by a passion for freedom; Chinese 
Communist leaders could well take note of this. . 

“In a message he will some day regret, President Tito 
expressed his bitterness at the [Syrian] “counter-revolu- 
tionary” rebellion. This is hogwash. Why was the rebellion 
of the Syrian colonels against Nasser’s foreign-based tyranny 
any less revolutionary than the rebellion of the Egyptian 
colonels (including Nasser) against [Egyptian King] 
Farouk’s foreign-based tyranny? 

“I wish there were more rejoicing about this coup among 
those intellectuals, American and European, Indian and 
African, who are always rejoicing about national revolutions.” 

—Max Lerner in the New York Post 


(For more on Syria revolt, see page 8.) 


Illingworth in London Daily seal (Ben Roth Agency) 
“What About Reducing the Handicap?” 





The sudden revolt of Syria 
from the 
United Arab Republic 


has jolted ' hes Waa 
Rejoicing demonstrators lift Syrian army officer onto their shoulders as they 
march through the streets of Damascus to hail revolt against Nasser’s UAR. 


Nasser’s prestige and 


threatens new instability p a 
in the Middle East T h e D I S U n ited 
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Azad 
Syrian capital at Damascus ‘is a blend of pictur- 
esque mosques and bazaars, plus modern busi- 
ness and residential areas. At right, minaret of 
Ommayad M which dates from 8th century. 
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Wide World 


he 
In friendlier days, UAR leader Nasser (left) is shown with Marshall Amer (top- 
ranking Egyptian in Syria) and Syrian-born UAR police head Serraj (rt.) 


HE morning of September 28 

dawned bright and clear over the 
deserts of Syria. In the ancient capital 
city of Damascus, most people were 
sound asleep as the first rays of the 
morning sun signaled the start of an- 
other day. 

Less than a dozen miles away—at a 
Syrian army base at Camp Katana—no- 
body was asleep. Tension and excite- 
ment filled the air. Soldiers in battle 
dress clenched their rifles closely to their 
chests and ran toward waiting trucks. 

With the stealth and precision of a 
carefully guarded military maneuver, 
the trucks, with their cargo of soldiers, 
sped toward the sleeping capital. With- 
in minutes after arriving at the gates of 
Damascus, the soldiers had ringed the 
city and cut off its communications 
with the outside world. The radio sta- 
tion, army headquarters, police stations, 
and government buildings were quickly 
seized. At the same time, in other parts 
of Syria, rebel units sealed airports, 
harbors, and border posts. 

Within the space of a few hours, the 
Syrian army had completed its light- 
ning-quick coup. An astonished world 
first heard the news from Radio Da- 
mascus: “The armed forces have as- 
sumed power in Damascus to restore 
rights to the nation.” 

Rocking the Arab world from Moroc- 
co to Iran, the rebels announced that 
they were pulling Syria out of the 
United Arab Republic (UAR). “The re- 
gime of tyranny has gone forever,” 
shouted Radio Damascus. 

The UAR had been formed less than 
four years earlier as a union’ between 
Egypt and Syria. But in recent months 
many Syrians had been complaining 
that their nation has been treated like 
a province of Egypt. 

In a broadcast to the Syrian people, 
the rebels declared: “The Syrian army 
wants to restore freedom of speech and 
assembly.” Shortly afterwards, the army 


turned over power to an eleven-man 
civilian cabinet. Heading the cabinet— 
staffed mostly by conservative lawyers 
and engineers--is 48-year-old Dr. Mah- 
moud al-Kuzbari. Dr. Kuzbari pledged 
“a true and democratic life” for Syria 
and promised to “lead the country with- 
in four months to a constitutional stage” 
—presumably meaning free elections. 


ln a stinging attack on Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, Egyptian president of the now 
dis-United Arab Republic, Radio Da- 
mascus said: “We do not oppose Arab 
unity, We dispute your [Nasser’s] claim 
to Arab leadership. Your belief in 
Arabism has only one aim: to subordi- 
nate all Arabs in your empire.” 

Nasser countered by moving Egyp- 
tian paratroopers to the vital Syrian 
port city of Latakia. But they were soon 
subdued by Syrian soldiers. 

Sensing defeat in the air, Nasser de- 
cided to swallow the bitter pill and 
accept Syria’s secession. Calling off a 
scheduled invasion, he charged that the 
Syrian leaders were “reactionaries” and 
urged the Syrian people to resist them. 
Predicting that his dream of a united 
Arab world was not yet buried, Nasser 
declared, “Arab unity is a principle, 
not a military operation.” 

The leaders of Tunisia, Morocco, and 
the Sudan sent messages to President 
Nasser decrying the break-up of the 
UAR. They reportedly expressed fears 
that the new Syrian government might 
prove too conservative and too pro- 
Western for their tastes. 

But Nasser’s enemies in the Arab 
world wasted no time congratulating 
the Syrians. Quickly extending diplo- 
matic recognition to the new govern- 
ment, young King Hussein of Jordan 
(Syria’s southern neighbor) praised the 
revolt as a “blessed upsurge of free- 
dom.” At the same time Turkey (Syria’s 
giant neighbor to the north) also grant- 
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ed Syria diplomatic recognition. (In re- 
taliation Nasser broke off diplomatic 
relations with them.) Premier Abdul 
Karim Kassim of Iraq—a long-time foe 
of Nasser—also hailed the Syrian rebel- 
lion. 


As the Syrians worked feverishly to 
stabilize their new regime and pre- 
vent a counter-revolution by pro-Nasser 
forces, one thing seemed clear: the 
shaky foundation of the UAR had col- 
lapsed. Dashed, for the time being at 
least, were the hopes of President Nas- 
ser to become the leader of a growing 
union of Arab nations. Shattered were 
the bright promises of the UAR’s birth 
less than four years ago. 

The strange marriage of the two na- 
tions was announced from a balcony in 
Cairo on February 1, 1958 by Presi- 
dents Nasser of Egypt and Shukri al- 
Kuwatly of Syria. As a joyous crowd 
shouted “Long live Arab nationalism!”, 
the two leaders announced that their 
countries would henceforth be one na- 
tion—the United Arab Republic. 

Arab nationalists predicted that all 
the Arab nations of the Middle East 
would eventually join the UAR, making 
one great Arab nation. In a Syrian ref- 
erendum on the merger, the vote was 
1,312,759 for union with Egypt, and 39 
against. Nasser’s dream of uniting the 
80,000,000 Arabs “from the Atlantic to 
the Persian Gulf” was off to a dramatic 
start. 

But his ambitions soon ran into op- 
position. While sharing the Arabic lan- 
guage and the Moslem religion, the 
Arab peoples had long been divided 
into a score of republics, monarchies, 
and sheikdoms. When Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, and Iraq re- 
fused to join the UAR, Nasser appealed 
over the heads of the leaders and di- 
rectly to the people. He attacked the 
conservative governments of these na- 
tions, and preached not only Arab 
unity but “Arab socialism” as well—in- 
cluding land reform and public owner- 
ship of basic industries. 

Only in Syria (geographically sepa- 
rated from Egypt by the Jewish state 
of Israel) did Nasser meet with suc- 
cess. Beset by military coups, corrup- 
tion, and inefficiency ever since it be- 
came independent from France in 1946, 
Syria was rife with political intrigue. 
Pro-Western forces vied with Commu- 
nists and Nasserites for control. 


5 the seizure of the Syrian army 
by extreme left-wing forces in 1957 
mobilized Syrian moderates and con- 
servatives in opposition. Deciding “bet- 
ter Nasser than the Communists,” these 
leaders approached Nasser about taking 
Syria under his protection. The absorp- 








Cummings in The London Daily Express 


From Sennacherib to Nasser 


ENTY-SIX centuries ago the 
ancient Assyrian king Senna- 
cherib came charging out of the rich 
valley of Babylon into Syria. Since 
that time Syria has been a battle- 
ground between the kingdom of the 
Nile River to the south .and the 


Damascus was already old in the 
sixth century A.D, when a fanatic 
army of Arabs charged out of the 
Arabian peninsula to subdue half 
the known world. Wielding flashing 
swords and inspired by burning re- 
ligious zeal, the forces of Islam over- 
ran Syria in 636 A.D., Egypt in 
642, and most of North Africa and 
Spain by 718. 

Then followed the “golden age” of 
Arab culture. Cairo became a center 
of scientific learning, and the new 
universities of Europe looked to 
Arab scholars for guidance. 

But from the 13th to the 15th 
centuries the Arab world suffered a 
series of crushing blows, and Arab 
civilization went into eclipse. Hordes 


of Turks swept across the Middle 
East and gradually absorbed it into 
their expanding empire. 

It was Britain which helped re- 
vive Arab nationalism during World 


have vowed they would drive the 
Israelis into the sea, But while they 
have been united in this yow, they 
have disagreed on nearly everything 
else and kept the Middle East a 
cauldron of boiling feuds. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


tion’ of Syria into the UAR followed 
quickly. 

On the surface this seemed like a 
good marriage. Egypt had 25,000,000 
people crowded into the narrow green 
belt of the Nile River Valley. Syria, 
with a population of less than 5,000,000 
in a nation the size of North Dakota, 
had land to spare. But basic problems 
became increasingly evident. For one 
thing, the two peoples are very differ- 
ent. The Egyptians, who have lived in 
the Nile Valley since the days of the 
Pharaohs, are used to central control 
from Cairo. The Syrians, on the other 
hand, are a mixture of races and cul- 
tures used to ruling themselves. Their 
four major cities—-Damascus, Homs, 
Aleppo, and Hama—are ancient centers 
of commercial rivalry. The strong mer- 
chant and land-owning classes of Syria 
began to resent increasing Egyptian 
dominance of the union. 

Nasser continually tried to enlarge 
the UAR by adding other Arab nations 
to his fold. But they shunned his em- 
brace and clamped down on Nasserites 
within their countries. In Iraq, where 
a military group overthrew and mur- 
dered the king in 1958, the new regime 
(under Premier Kassim) resisted pres- 
sures from both Communists and Nas- 
ser supporters. Prosperous and neutral 
Lebanon guarded its independence, and 
pro-Western Jordan successfully fought 
off plots by pro-Nasser groups. 

Nasser’s dream of “one Arab nation” 
slowly began to evaporate like a mirage 
in the desert haze. And he had to fight 


increasingly hard to hold on to Syria. 


‘beoums began brewing soon after 
the merger when Syrian political par- 
ties were abolished and their leaders 
ignored in favor of Egyptians. The 
commander of the Syrian army, for ex- 
ample, was dismissed and his troops 
integrated with Egyptian forces under 
the banner of the army of the UAR. 

Gradually Syria became fused with 
Egypt as the UAR’s “northern region.” 
The leader of the Ba’ath (or Arab So- 
cialist Renaissance party) was stripped 
of his powers. The Ba'ath had been 
Syria’s leading political party. Egyptian 
control became firmer as a single par- 
liament and a single cabinet for the 
UAR was set up in the Egyptian capital 
of Cairo. 

So much power had drifted into 
Egyptian hands that by 1961 only 
one of the Syrian leaders who helped 
set up the union in 1958 remained in 
power. This was Lt. Col. Abdul Hamid 
Serraj, Syrian-born head of the UAR’s 
secret police. The most powerful man 
in Syria, Col. Serraj had made bitter 
enemies by using his police powers 
ruthlessly and jailing his political op- 
ponents. His unpopularity mounted to 
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such heights that President Nasser fi- 
nally relieved him from his job this 
August and called him back to Cairo, 
where he was made a “Vice-President 
of the Interior,” but not given any 
duties. Nasser’s trusted chief of staff, 
Field Marshal Abdel Hakim Ame’, re- 
turned to Damascus (where he had 
been sent in 1959 as Nasser’s emissary) 
to appease the Syrians. 

But mounting discontent came to a 
head when President Nasser decided to 
integrate Syria fully into the Egyptian 
social and economic system. The Syrian 
regional cabinet was abolished, arid the 
Syrian free economy denounced by 
Nasser as “anarchy.” 


Win this charge, Nasser two 


months ago inaugurated a vast eco- 
nomic upheaval to bring most of the 
UAR’s economy under ‘public owner- 
ship and to achieve his long-delayed 
promise of “Arab socialism.” In a series 
of sweeping decrees, Nasser tried to 
break the power of the Syrian mer- 
chants and landowners. His decrees 
called for: 

> Nationalization of industry: More 
than 80 per cent of the business and 
industry in the UAR would be put un- 
der government ownership, Nasser said. 
This included all the important indus- 
tries—cotton, textiles, steel, shipbuild- 
ing. The government already owned 
railways, utilities, public transport, 
banks, and insurance companies. Agri- 
culture would remain in private hands, 
but under supervision of cooperatives. 
> Incomé limits: No salary might ex- 
ceed $14,000 a year, and any income 
above that would be taxed at a 100 per 
cent rate. At the same time, tax rates 
in the lower brackets would be reduced. 
To permit further land reform, no per- 
son might own more than 100 acres. 
(Before Nasser came to power in 1954, 
some 50 per cent of Egypt's income 
went to one and one-half per cent of 


the people. An average laborer made 
about 25 cents a day. White the aver- 
age income of the fellah or peasant is 
still only $150 a year, the number of 
Egyptian rich men has been sharply 
reduced by taxation.) 

> Work reforms: A 42-hour week was 
declared to force employers to hire 
more laborers. Further, workers would 
have representatives on all corporate 
boards of directors, and 25 per cent of 
profits would be set aside for bonuses, 
housing, and medical care. 

These reforms were hailed in Cairo 
as an “economic revolution,” and were 
enthusiastically received by Egypt's 
impoverished peasants. But this was 
the straw that broke the back of the 
Syrian camel. Fearful that their way of 
life would be destroyed, influential 
Syrians rebelled. 

The army coup of September 28 thus 
marked the successful efforts of conser- 


vative Syrians to block the socialization, 


of their economy. The new cabinet 
under the temporary premier, Dr. Kuz- 
bari, is composed largely of bankers, 
landowners, and merchants. These 
would have been the main sufferers 
from Nasser’s recent economic decrees. 


Oxx of the first moves of the new 
government was to arrest Col. Serraj 
on charges of trying to subvert the 
revolt and restore Syria to the UAR. 
Premier Kuzbari also declared Syria’s 
neutrality. “We are not with the West 
or East. We are with every country thet 
extends to us the hand of friendship.” 
Egypt, he said, will henceforth be 
treated “like every other Arab country.” 
Throughout the Arab world, the 
prestige of Gamal Abdel Nasser had 
suffered a serious, perhaps fatal, blow. 
At home his popularity with the Egyp- 
tian masses apparently remains untar- 
nished, but in other countries, the Nas- 
ser image has suffered a major setback. 
With Syria out of the UAR, Nasser 
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“Beehive village’’ near Aleppo has huts made of sun-dried brick 
because lumber is scarce. Such primitiveness is declining, however. 


may have an even harder time keeping 
Egypt’s economy on an even keel. 
Egypt’s population is exploding, and 
her resources are limited. Unlike her 
oil-rich neighbors, she has practically 
no oil reserves under her desert sands. 
In order to feed her growing popula- 
tion, Egypt has accepted Soviet aid to 
build the giant Aswan Dam—designed 
to irrigate millions of acres of now use- 
less desert land. 

But Nasser’s new bag of troubles has 
brought pleasure to his Arab rivals, who 
had feared the appeal of Nasser’s pan- 
Arabism on their young people. Now 
they can breathe easier. 

Faced with the fact of revolt, Nasser 
can either accept the new government 
of Syria and wait for another chance 
to forge his “one Arab nation”—or he 
can try to encourage counter-forces 
within Syria, such as the Ba’ath party 
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which is known to oppose the new re- 
gime. There is also the danger that the 
Communists, whose influence in Syria 
dates back to 1920, might try to stir up 
trouble. 

Nasser might also seek to recoup his 
prestige by launching a new attack on 
neighboring Israel. Ever since its crea- 
tion 13 years ago, the Jewish state has 
been a kind of Arab “Public Enemy 
Number One.” An appeal to Arab na- 
tionalism to assault Israel might bring 
Nasser some results. But the Israelis, 
who twice defeated the Egyption Army 
(in 1948 and 1956), say they are pre- 
pared to fight off any new invasion. 

The future remains clouded. After 
riding high for several years, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser has taken a fall from 
which he will find it hard to recover. 
Yet Nasser is knowh to be a shrewd, 
tough leader—and his resourcefulness 
may yet put him atop the pyramid of 
squabbling Arab states. 





Survivability 


Key to I96I’s Civil Defense 


While hoping and working for peace, 


the U.S. is re-examining 


what to do in case of an enemy attack 


RANK B. ELLIS may be the man 
with the most gruesome job in the 
United States. Day in and day out, he 
must calculate—then contemplate—the 
suffering, the death, and the incredible 
destruction that might befall the peo- 
ple of the U. S. in the event of a nu- 
clear attack against us. Not just those 
who die from the impact of a bomb 
blast itself, but also those killed by the 
heat, the resulting firestorms, and the 
deadly. radioactive’ fall-out that might 
hover for weeks after an attack. 
Who is Frank Ellis? He is the direc- 
tor of the U. S. Office of Civil and De- 


fense Mobilization in Washington, D. C. 
What makes his job difficult, he says, 
is the fact that so many Americans 
look on civil defense with either panic 
or apathy. 

Only a few years ago, most Ameri- 
cans scoffed at the idea of civil defense. 
Newspaper editorialists and even Sena- 
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tors and Congressmen derided the funds 
being appropriated for civil defense 
measures as a “boondoggle.” They 
claimed the money being spent could 
better be used in efforts for world peace. 

In recent months, with world tensions 
mounting and the Communists threat- 
ening to rain missiles down upon any- 
one who stands in their way, the Ken- 
nedy Administration has undertaken to 
reverse the public’s apathetic attitude. 
In a nationwide broadcast on the Ber- 
lin crisis last July 25, President Ken- 
nedy ordered not only a step-up in the 
draft and the calling up of armed forces 
reserves, but also urged that “every 
citizen know what steps he can take 
without delay to protect his family in 
case of attack.” 

Two weeks ago in his dramatic 
‘speech to the U. N. General Assembly 
President Kennedy~ declared: “The 
events and decisions of the next 10 
months may well decide the fate of man 
for the the next 10,000 years. There 
will be no avoiding these events. There 
will be no appeal from these decisions. 
And we in this hall shall be remem- 
bered either as part of the generation 
that turned this planet [here the Presi- 
dent’s voice rose with emotion] into a 
flaming funeral pyre—or the generation 
that met its vow ‘to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war.” 

Frank Ellis of the OCDM is deter- 
mined to hammer home to the Ameri- 
can people the need for preparation, in 
the awful eventuality that the statesmen 
fail in their efforts to keep the peace. 
He himself has been busy in his spare 
moments installing fall-out slielters at 
his own homes in New Orleans, La., and 
Washington, D. C. 

Evidently his example is being fol- 
lowed all across the country. In the 
last six months, for example, almost 
100 shelters have been built by citizens 
of Cheyenne, a Wyoming city ringed 
by Atlas missile-launching sites. Near 
Washington, D. C., one private com- 
pany is selling fall-out shelters faster 
than they can be made. Newspaper 
real estate ads have begun to stress 
homes which have full basements, be- 
cause “only a full basement can ac- 
commodate a fall-out shelter.” 

In Montgomery County, Md., a 
group of 27 high school students—spe- 
cialists in civil defense—are busy in- 
structing groups of adults in survival 
measures. 

All around the U. S. local civil de- 
fense offices report a flood of calls from 
anxious citizens asking what they must 
do. “At last we’re waking up,” General 
Robert Woodward, director of Illinois 
civil defense program, said recently. 

“For years people have said they 
would build shelters if the President 
told them to do it,” Mrs. Gene Goslee, 
deputy director of the Atlanta, Ga., civil 
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defense headquarters, told newsmen. 
“Well, he told them, and they are do- 
ing it.” 

The new emphasis on fall-out shel- 
ters is due primarily to recent studies 
on radioactive contamination conducted 
by atomic scientists. Until recently, it 
was assumed that a heavy nuclear at- 
tack on the U. S. would contaminate 
much if not all of the country for many 
years, thus eliminating any chance for 
survival. Now scientists say that the 
fall-out contamination hazard might be 
largely negligible within two weeks aft- 
er an attack. During those two weeks, 
of course, few would survive who did 
not retreat to a fall-out shelter. Drift- 
ing clouds of radioactive dust would kill 
them. 


Ln the light of the recent studies, 
President Kennedy has called on the 
nation for an immediate and dramatic 
step-up in civil defense preparations. 
This summer he asked Congress for 
(and got) an immediate five-fold in- 
crease in the civil defense budget. Here 
is what the President’s program called 
for: 

> Providing shelters in existing build- 
ings, including the identification and 
marking of these shelters and the in- 
stallation of ventilation systems. 

> Providing for the construction of shel- 
ters in all new federal buildings. 

> The stocking of public shelters with 
food, water, first-aid kits, and other es- 
sentials for survival. 

> The testing and possible implementa- 
tion of a household air raid warning 
system to be installed in homes through- 
out the country, plus other research on 
survival requirements. 

Total cost of this program: almost 
$300,000,000. In the entire decade 
from 1950 to 1960, only $619,000,000 
had been appropriated for civil defense 
by the federal government. 

Indicative of the new attitude about 
civil defense is this stark fact: only a 
few weeks before the President's na- 
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Nuclear Age “extra” for the Home? A Noroton, Conn., real 
children underground 
fall-out shelter he will install for private homes. Cost: $1,800. 


estate dealer shows neighborhood 


Herblock in The Washington Post 
“You Mean Callers for Me?” 


tionwide speech on Berlin, members of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
had hooted down a request to put fall- 
out shelters in federal buildings. By 
mid-August an alarmed Congress re- 
versed itself quickly and passed a new 
new civil defense bill giving the Presi- 
dent virtually all the funds he sought. 

The President also ordered that re- 
sponsibility for civil defense operations 
be transferred to the Defense Depart- 
ment, where expert military planning 
is available. The Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization will continue to as- 
sist the President in planning, direct- 
ing, coordinating, and determining over- 
all policy for the total civil defense pro- 
gram. 

The first Civil Defense Act, passed in 
1950, placed responsibility for prepar- 
ations primarily on local governments, 
with loose federal guidance. This pro- 
gram was heavily criticized on the 
grounds that local governments were 
not prepared to deal with national de- 
fense problems and were going off in all 
directions in civil defense planning. 
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In Locust Valley, N. Y., two 
shelter before burial in ground. Experts say circular-shaped 
shelters will stand blast best in the event of an attack. 
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Subsequently, in 1958, a new act 
was passed making civil defense a 
“joint” responsibility of federal, state, 
and local governments. Again, however, 
criticism cropped up, and demands 
were increasingly héard that the De- 
fense Department be given over-all di- 
rection of the program. 

With that now done and civil defense 
resting largely in the hands of military 
specialists, the hope is that the extra 
funds appropriated will be swiftly put 
to use increasing the nation’s “surviva- 
bility.” 


Ver the stepped-up civil defense 
measures and the increasing response 
from the public are not going without 
criticism. Some people fear that a na- 
tionwide system of fall-out shelters, for 
example, would merely condition the 
American people to accept the inevita- ~ 
bility of nuclear war. Governor Robert 
Meyner (D., N. J.) has said: “There is 
one and only one defense against a nu- 
clear war—and that is peace.” 

In a recent article in Progressive mag- 
azine, Senator Stephen M. Young (D., 
Ohio) declared: “In my view, no civil 
defense program will protect our citi- 
zenry adequately should war strike. The 
survival of 180,000,000 Americans—in- 
deed, of all mankind—depends not on 
civil defense but on peace. It depends 
not on fvtile shelter programs, but on 
solid, workable international agree- 
ments. The time has come to abolish 
the OCDM’s billion-dollar boondoggle. 
We must devote our utmost efforts to- 
ward finding a peaceful solution to the 
world’s problems. That is our only per- 
manent shelter.” 

In addition, various military leaders 
have expressed considerable doubt 
about the advisability of a large scale 
civil defense effort. General Curtis 
LeMay, Air Force Chief of Staff, told a 
Congressional committee last year: “I 
don’t think I would put that much 
money into holes in the ground to 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ment of TV practices and performance. 

wl tavila jus to oh doen't trent ot acc 
set when your station goes on the air,” he told TV 
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must, by its very nature, present programs with the 


widest appeal so as to sell the most products or serv-_ 


tions. Supported by public funds and private dona- 
tions, these stations concentrate on cultural and 
educational programs. But these stations serve only 
a fraction of the nation’s huge TV audience. Advo- 
cates of public service TV would like to see a series 
of local stations tied together into a giant nationwide 
public-service TV network—similar to the major com- 
mercial networks that now blanket the nation. 

Two separate bills were introduced into the recent- 
ly adjourned Congress to help the states set up such 
a network. These bills would have provided up to 
$50,000,000 in federal funds, and under one of these 
bills, the states would put up an equal amount. 
Although the bills were not voted on this session, 
their sponsors say they intend to re-introduce them 
in January. 

Do we need a nationwide public service network? 
Here are arguments on both sides. 


Jensen in Chicago Daily Ne 


Dissenting Opinion 


TV Programs. . 


A pro and con discussion: Do we need 


1. Let‘s keep the government out of TV station 
ownership and program control. 


There may be some things wrong with the pres- 
ent state of commercial television, but that doesn’t 
mean that we should set up an entirely different 
and competing system—and at the taxpayer's 
expense! 

The traditional pattern of business in America 
has been for private ownership and control of 
industries. Public ownership of TV stations could 
thus set an entirely new pattern of public owner- 
ship in areas now reserved for free enterprise—such 
as radio stations, theatres, etc. 

And in the TV industry this could mean that 
decisions about what shows would be shown 
would be decided according to some arbitrary 
government directive. 

One of the greatest dangers of letting the gov- 
ernment—either federal or state—get ,involved in 
television is that programs would constantly be 
subject to political pressures, Groups with an 
“ax to grind” would be constantly pressuring their 
Congressmen or state Representatives to keep cer- 
tain programs (or people) off the air, or to avoid 
certain issues. 

Controversial works by famous authors—regu- 
larly shown on commercial TV—might be black- 
listed from public service TV because “special 
interest” or even crackpot groups objected. 
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Byes! 


1. A-public service TV network would give our nation 
better programs. 


If all that was wrong with television was rigged quiz 
shows or such practices, the TV industry could be cleaned 
up fairly quickly (as it has in the case of the quiz shows) 
and everything would be all right. But it isn’t that simple. 
The main trouble with TV is the stuff that comes out of the 
tubes hour after dreary hour—insipid game shows, formula 
comedies, sudsy dramas, tired variety acts, and an endless 
procession of Western badmen. Information or cultural pro- 
grams usually get shoved into “odd hour” time spots or into 
less desirable Sunday hours. 

Now there’s nothing wrong with a good Western or a 
good comedy show, but there is something basically wrong 
with a system that continually gluts the airways~with the 
same tired formulas and appeals to the worst rather than 
the best in public taste. ' 

As FCC Chairman Minow told the TV broadcasters: “If 
some of you persist in a relentless search for the highest 
rating and the lowest common denominator, you may. very 
well lose your audience. . . . The people are wise, wiser 
than some of the broadcasters—and the politicians—think.” 

Only a government-sponsored educational or public serv- 
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ice TV network, freed from the need to make a profit, can 
provide the American public with a higher level of pro- 
gramming during prime viewing hours. 

Senator Warren G. Magnuson (D., Wash.) has been one 


. of the staunchest advocates of a nationwide educational TV 


network, and sponsored a bill before Congress to aid such 
a network. Here’s what he told Senior Scholastic: 

“I believe that the full use of television for educational 
purposes is one of the untapped sources of unlimited poten- 
tial available today. It is a public disgrace that out of 268 
TV channels reserved for educational television purposes, 
only 54 are on the air. I hope that legislation will be enacted 
to help put more educational television stations on the air. 
The public needs it—the public deserves it.” 


2. Commercial television cannot adequately serve all 
the public. 


Nearly everyone agrees that commercial TV must pitch 
its programs toward the widest possible audience. You can’t 
really blame the industry for this, because TV is a business 
like any other, and it has to pay its way. If more Americans 
would rather see Matt Dillon than Macbeth, then TV will 
give the public Westerns over Shakespeare any day. 

But how about the other Americans—fewer in number, 
perhaps, but equally deserving of consideration—who like 

(Continued on next page, col. 1) 


Should Uncle Sam Lend a Hand? 


2. Commercial TV provides many hours of educational 
and cultural programs. 


Anyone who turns on his television set at 8 in the morning 
and sits glued to the screen until the last reel of the Late 
Late Movie, is bound to find much that isn’t “A” quality— 
and be pretty bleary-eyed, too. Who wouldn’t be? No TV 
network—either commercial or public service—can provide 
18 hours of extra-special programming every day of the 
week. There’s bound to be many a dull hour on any network 
—even an educational TV network. 

If television’s most outspoken critics would calm down 


Supporters of commercial TV say it presents many fine infor- 
mation and cultural programs—such as Meet the Press and 


a government-supported, nationwide public service television network? 


for a few minutes and take a thorough look at TV program- 
ming, they'd realize there’s a lot more on the airwaves than 
violence, mayhem, Westerns, and situation comedies. 

At its best, commercial television is as wonderful and 
exciting as any entertainment medium the world has ever 
known. During the past season, for example, commercial 
television has presented such outstanding Shows as the 
Maurice Evans-Judith Anderson Macbeth, Leland Hay- 
ward's Fabulous Fifties and other quality spectaculars, plus 
the CBS Reports series, NBC’s Project 20 series, and many 
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NBC-TV NBC-TV 
NBC Opera (above). Critics argue, however, that such pro- 
grams often get shoved into least-desirable time spots. 
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the opera Lucia di Lammermoor more than they love Lucy, 
or who prefer the Los Angeles Philharmonic to the Los 
Angeles Dodgers? These people may not be numerous 
enough to sway enough sales-conscious sponsors. But do 
they have to be the neglected audience? 

Televisi : can be more than violence, mayhem, and stale 
jokes. It can also be a window to increased knowledge and 
understanding, a doorway into contact with the great crea- 
tions of the ages in art, music, and literature. 

Viewers who are satisfied with present programs can con- 
tinue to watch the commercial networks just as they do 
today. But for other millions of Americans, a public service 
network would provide something on another level. 

Even commercial network officials agree that educational 
or public service TV should be developed. Here's what 
James T. Aubrey, Jr., president of the CBS television net- 
work told Senior Scholastic: “CBS believes that the expan- 
sion of educational TV is much to be desired. . .. We, whose 
immediate interests are directed toward commercial televi- 
sion, support the growth of edueational TV. . .. We welcome 
it not only as supplementary to, but also competitive with, 
commercial television service.” 


3. Public service TV works well wherever it has been 
tried—both in the U.S. and abroad. 


Public service TV is no pipe dream. It’s been tried and 
proved in some 50 American cities with educational TV 
stations. Nations such as Canada, France, Britain, Italy, and 
Sweden, to name just a few, have had some form of govern- 
ment-supported TV for years. They also have the high 
quality programs that go with it. Visitors to the U. S. from 
such countries are often appalled at our shortage of discus- 
sion programs during prime evening hours, or the almost 
total lack of symphony or opera programs—regular fare in 
their countries. 

In the U. S., a public service TV network could set a 
new standard for television excellence. It could broadcast 
sessions of Congress or of the U.N., as well as “live” operas 
and ballet. It could enlist the services of prominent public 
figures as well as talented performers who are ignored by 
commercial TV, And it could do this without a station 
break every 10 or 15 minutes for a sponsor’s jingle. 

LeRoy Collins, former governor of Florida and now 
president of the National Association of Broadcasters, re- 
cently said: “I learned from experience in Florida that 
educational TV works—and works well.” 

To serve all Americans, we need a nationwide public 
service TV network—but the government must give a help- 
ing hand. As Chairman Minow said recently: “There are 
still not enough educational TV stations . . . Educational 
TV has an enormous contribution to make to the future, 
and I intend to give it a hand along the way. If there is not 
a nationwide educational TV system in this country, it will 
not be the fault of the FCC.” 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


Shown in our cross-section of 1961 Videoville U.S.A. 
(from top to bottom): News—Bob Abernathy of the 
teen-slanted Update (NBC); Drama—Judith Anderson 
and Maurice Evans in Macbeth, to be repeated on Oct. 
20 (NBC); Spectacular—Judy Garland, who has a mu- 
sical special coming up (CBS); Puppets—Burr Tillstrom 
and his Kuklapolitans, back on a daily basis for the 
youngsters—and grown-ups! (NBC); Situation Comedy— 
Gertrude Berg in Mrs. G. Goes to College, about a wid- 
ow’s rediscovery of education (CBS); and Music—Leon- 
ard Bernstein, New York Philharmonic conductor (CBS). 
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other public service features. There have also been the ex: 
citing coverages of the space journeys of Commander Alan 
B. Shepard, Jr., and of Major Virgil Grissom. 

Before we criticize TV for “failing to inform the public,” 
let’s remember that NBC’s Continental Classroom began its 
fourth year on the air this fall. Its lectures on American 
government are broadcast by 170 stations and are being 
used by more than 300 colleges for full academic credit. The 
cost of this TV classroom is more than $1,000,000 a year, 
and NBC is paying for part of this out of its own pocket. 
Here’s a clear case where commercial TV is interested in 
more than just profits! 


3. A public service TV network. could make commercial 
TV even worse. 


What would happen if a non-commercial, public service 
network were set up? Commercial TV would then have a 
good excuse to drop all public service programs and concen- 
trate entirely on Westerns, quizzes, and murder stories! This 
could really turn TV into the “vast wasteland” that Mr. 
Minows claims it is. 

Some other nations have found that public service TV 
doesn’t solve all their problems. In Britain, for example, 
where the government had owned and operated both the 
radio and TV networks, many people found the “quality” so 
dull that the government had to set up a second TV network 
with advertising and American-style programs! 

There’s also this to consider: the U. S. public has enough 
of a tax burden as it is. Why should we spend millions of 
tax dollars supporting a TV network that only a minority 
of people will watch? 

The federal government has it in its power to regulate 
commercial television in the public interest. The FCC can, 
for example, refuse to renew the licenses of stations which 
fail to meet certain standards [for further background on 
the FCC and this form of regulation, see History Behind 
the Headlines on the facing page]. By use of this regulatory 
power, the government can keep a “check” on television 
quality without having to get into ownership or subsidiza- 
tion of a competing network. 
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Adapted from Newark Srentig News 
“Of Course, You Won't Let 
My Weight Influence You.” 


LTHOUGH the airwaves may not 

be worth their “weight” in gold, 
their value has zoomed into the millions 
of dollars in the past decade. 

Take these figures from the files of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (the government agency charged 
with regulating our telephone, telegraph, 
radio, and television systems): A TV 
station built in 1948 for an estimated 
$186,000 was sold in 1957 for more 
than $6,000,000. A few years later, an- 
other TV station originally costing less 
than $2,000,000 was sold for nearly 
$10,000,000, 

The FCC, which decides who may 
operate TV stations, usually rates only 
a paragraph or two in textbooks on 
U. S. government. Yet the seven com- 
missioners heading this agency make 
daily decisions not only involving huge 
sums of money but also affecting, ulti- 
mately, almost every American. 

Since the number of airwaves is 
limited, Congress in 1933 declared 
broadcasting to be in the “public do- 
main,” and gave the FCC the job of 
regulating the airwaves in the public 
interest. 

The FCC was handed the delicate 
job of “policing” the broadcasters—but 
not censoring them. Though forbidden 
to make regulations governing program 
content (other than such regulations 
that there be no obscenity or indecency, 
or that lotteries not be advertised), the 
FCC has vast powers. Since broadcast- 
ing licenses are granted for only three 
years, the commissioners could take 
program content into account when 
broadcasters apply to have their licenses 
renewed. Unsatisfactory performance, 
thus, could result in rejection of a re- 
newal application. 

In practice, however, few renewal ap- 
plications in the past have been refused 
_—though some have been held up until 
certain practices were improved (such 
as devoting more hours per week to 
programs originating locally). One rea- 


Watchdog 


of the Wave Lengths 


son why few renewal applications are 
refused has been the staggering work 
load facing the FCC. With nearly 700,- 
000 radio stations and another 500 TV 
stations, the commissioners have had 
little time to investigate anything ex- 
cept the more flagrant charges of viola- 
tions, 

As competition for the limited num- 
ber of air channels has grown in recent 
years, the FCC has come under terrific 
pressure from hundreds of special inter- 
est groups—all believing they, not the 
other fellow, should be given one_ of 
the licenses that could mean a fortune 
for a shrewd operator. This pressure 
may come as persuasion, “influence- 
peddling,” or favors. In the past three 
years, two FCC Commissioners have 
resigned after controversies over their 
allegedly accepting favors from persons 
trying to win operating licenses. 

On top of this, disclosure of rigged 
television quiz shows in 1959 and 1960 
bounced back to the FCC in demands 
for closer FCC regulation of the air- 
waves. 


a recent months the FCC has moved 
to provide closer regulation. Its new 
chairman, Newton Minow, a 35-year-old 
lawyer, has spelled out a tough new 
policy toward the broadcasting indus- 
try. “I am here to uphold and protect 
the public interest,” he told broadcast- 


ing industry executives last spring. 
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MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 





% sets Viewers Men Women = 


Time of day in use per home 





9-10 a.m. 15.9 14 





11-12 noon 24.1 15 





1-2 p.m. 26.7 L5 





3-4 p.m. 44 0615 





5-6 p.m. 37.0 19 





7:30-8 p.m. | 62.0 2.2 





8:30-9 p.m. | 67.0 22 





9:30-10 p.m. | 65.6 2.1 
10:30-11 p.m 49.4 19 


Nielsen, January 1961, 
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While granting that TV has produced 
many fine hours, Minow raked the in- 
dustry for its “procession of game shows, 
violence, audience participation shows, 
formula comedies, blood and thunder, 
mayhem, violence—and more violence.” 
He indicated that the public interest 
was not being served as well as it might 
and that better programming was in 
order. The FCC, said Minow, now in- 
tends to take a long look at a broad- 
caster’s program record when his license 
comes up for renewal. Performance, he 
said, would be compared with promises. 

Just last week the FCC took a major 
network to task with regard to the 
TV series The Untouchables. The FCC 
warned the network to beware of “the 
dangers of representing fiction as fact,” 
and charged the program was not mak- 
ing clear to its viewers differences be- 
tween fact and fancy. 

Under Minow, the FCC has also pro- 
posed to Congress that manufacturers 
of TV sets be required by law to equip 
all new sets for UHF (ultra high fre- 
quency) channels in addition to the 
present VHF (very high frequency) chan- 
nels. Most TV sets today are equipped 
to receive only Channels 2 through 13 
(the VHF channels)—but not Channels 
14 through 82 (the UHF channels). 
Minow believes opening up UHF would 
improve TV quality by permitting more 
stations to compete with each other. 
The main problem now is that adver- 
tisers balk at supporting UHF stations 
since so few people are equipped to 
receive them—and some major set man- 
ufacturers are affiliated with VHF net- 
works that don’t want to lose advertisers 
to UHF. 

Some TV industry spokesmen also 
point out that the increasing number of 
filmed or taped shows on TV is increas- 
ing the present networks’ problems. 
Live programming, which requires a 
network source, now makes up less than 
five per cent of network fare. The re- 
maining 95 per cent is on film or tape— 
which could go direct to local stations 
if they came from independent pro- 
ducers. 

Little wonder, then, that the net- 
works have been especially concerned 
about the new FCC policy-makers. 





N addition to the words quoted in 
the cartoon above, Thomas Jeffer- 
son is also the man who said: “Where 
the press is free, and every man able 
to read, all is safe.” 

This week, as the nation observes 
National Newspaper Week, many 
Americans will point with pride to the 
freedom of our press and to the wide 
extent of its objective coverage of the 
news. 

Many will also take comfort in how 
much better informed Americans can 
be because of our free press. In com- 
parison, people in many other parts of 
the world have little access to factual 
news. Just a few weeks ago, for exam- 
ple, a U.N. report noted that nearly 
70 per cent of the world’s population 
(that is, nearly 2,000,000,000 people) 
live their entire lives without much 
news or knowledge of the world around 
them. In more than 100 countries of 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia, said 
the U.N. report, there is an average of 
only one copy of a daily newspaper 
for every 10 persons. 

Americans, on the other hand, can 
point to the more than 1,750 newspapers 
that “go to press” daily throughout our 
country—not to mention the thousands 
of weeklies and hundreds of maga- 
zines chat fill our newsstands. We can 
note that our dailies sell some 58,- 
000,000 copies each day—an average 
of almost one copy for every three 
men, women, and children in the U. S. 

More important than numbers, 


though, is the quality of our press and 
its traditional emphasis on the right of 
the people to know. How different this 
is from some other countries. Lenin, 
the father of Soviet communism, once 
said: “Why should freedom of the 
press be allowed? Why should a gov- 
ernment which is doing what it be- 
lieves to be right allow itself to be crit- 
icized? . . . Ideas are much more fatal 
things than guns.” 

Following Lenin’s blueprint, the So- 
viet press was set up under complete 
government control, with strict censor- 
ship. The government news service, 
Tass, gets the “news”; official news- 
papers like Pravda (with Khrushchev’s 
son-in-law as editor) print the “news” 
and the Soviet people read “news” 
screened or altered to fit the Com- 
munist line. 

By contrast, any hint of government 
censorship in the U.S. sets off indig- 
nant howls from press and public alike. 
Except on a voluntary basis for war- 
time security, we have never had cen- 
sorship in any form. 

Moreover, freedom of the press is 
specifically guaranteed by the First 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

Yet as Robert Bingham, managing 
editor of The Reporter magazine, says: 
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“The plain fact of the matter is that 
freedom of the press, essential as it is 
in a democracy, offers no guarantee in 
and of itself that truth will triumph in 
a free-for-all of journalistic competi- 
tion—especially, as in this country, 
when that competition is almost en- 
tirely economic rather than ideologi- 


cal.” 


Weevam or not it is true that 
journalistic competition is predominant- 
ly economic, it is this economic com- 
petition that has many Americans con- 
cerned today. For the. trend seems to 
be toward fewer and fewer newspa- 
pers throughout the nation, plus more 


one-paper towns or one-ownership 
towns (two or more papers in one city 
with the same ownership). 

During the past half-century—an era 
when U. S. population has soared, and 
people have increasingly more money to 
spend, more time to read, and more 
reason to keep up with national and 
international affairs—the number of 
U. S. dailies has plummeted from 2,600 
to about 1,750. 

Whereas New York in the early 
1920's could boast 14 dailies, by 1960 
that number was halved. (In com- 
parison, London currently puts out 12 
dailies.) In 1876, Philadelphia pub- 
lished 15 dailies. Today it has three ° 
(two of which are under the same 
ownership). Chicago, just growing into 
a city in 1876, sported eight dailies. 
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Today it’s our second-largest city but 
has only four daily papers—two under 
one ownership and two others under an- 
other single ownership. Pittsburgh, the 
nation’s steel capital, has plunged from 
seven to two dailies in even less time. 

In November of 1960, Detroit, auto- 
motive capital of the world, became a 
two-newspaper city when the Detroit 
News merged with the Detroit Times. 
Bostonians, who had already lost their 
then-largest-circulation paper, the Post, 
within the decade, were jolted this 
month to find their Evening American 
and Daily Record merging. 

In addition, an alarming number of 
well-known dailies have either folded 
ot. merged with other papers during the 
past decade—including the Cleveland 
News, the Washington, D. C. Times- 
Herald, the Los Angeles News, the 
New Orleans Item, the San Francisco 
Call Bulletin and News, the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, the Columbus Ohio 
State Journal, and the Brooklyn Eagle. 

“That,” says journalist A. J. Lieb- 
ling in his book The Press, “is quite a 
lot of nationally famous newspapers to 
go out in the space of eight years— 
years that have been far from lean .. . 
And there are probably at least scores 
of less illustrious cadavers.” 


Wirat Liebling and other press 


critics are disturbed about is basically 
this: in a one-paper town or in a city 
where one owner has a monopoly, the 
reader can conceivably get only what 
the publisher and editor decide he 
should. Although there may be no gov- 
ernment censorship, publishers can 
have the effect of censors by publishing 
only what they want to publish and 
keeping out what they want to keep 
out. The reader's only alternatives: 
Trying to get a papers from another 
town (not always so easy as it would 
seem), relying solely on radio or TV 
news, or on a weekly news magazine. 

“That there are some competent 
newspapers in monopoly cities changes 
nothing,” says Liebling in another book, 
The Wayward Pressman. “It is not 
right that a citizen’s access to news 
should depend completely on the char- 
acter of a monopoly publisher in the 
city where he happens to live. . .. A 
city with one newspaper, or with a 
morning and an evening paper under 
one ownership, is like a man with one 
eye, and often the eye is glass.” 

Hand-in-hand with this complaint is 
another about the dwindling number 
of foreign and national correspondents 
hired by individual U. S. papers. To- 
day, even though ‘foreign news affects 
Americans more than ever before, few 
American newspapers maintain their 
own foreign correspondents. 

Most newspapers now depend com- 


pletely for foreign and national news 
on the wire serviges—such as the Asso- 
ciated “Press (AP) and the United 
Press International (UPI). While these 
agencies maintain worldwide staffs and 
maintain high standards, the fact re- 
mains that all papers are getting the 
same stories. 

What would happen if a story sent 
by them should not be factually right? 
It's happened—and recently. Just last 
month, for example, many papers 
across the nation (including the New 
York Times) headlined a story out of 
Ndola that U.N. Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold had met with Katanga 
Premier Moise Tshombe in Northern 
Rhodesia (Africa). Half a day later em- 
barrassed editors were demanding an 
explanation from one of the wire serv- 
ices when radio. reports revealed that 
Hammarskjold’s plane had _ never 
reached Ndola—that it had crashed 
before landing. The wire service’s only 
explanation: its correspondent, accept- 
ing the word of a U. N. staff member 
(who had mistaken arother diplomat 
for Hammarskjold), had sent out what 
seemed like a “safe” story to meet 


U. S. deadlines. 


Bor why are so many papers fold- 
ing and the remaining ones pull- 
ing in correspondents? Most publishers 
blame it on economics. Like any other 
business, newspapers cannot exist when 
costs exceed income. Reporters and edi- 
tors, though never noted for high sal- 
aries, have nevertheless in recent dec- 
ades ‘demanded and received better 
pay—as have secretaries, linotype oper- 
ators, pressmen, proofreaders, delivery 
boys, and so on. Too, the cost of print- 
ing—buying presses, ink, and news- 
print—has soared. 

At the same time, newspaper income 
has not increased at the same rate. The 
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nickels and ‘dimes readers shell out daily 
for their papers don’t begin to cover 
costs. And if the papers’ prices were to 
be doubled or tripled to meet costs, the 
public might make a quick switch to 
free radio and television for their news 
of the day. 

Thus most newspapers must depend, 
as they have in the past, primarily on 
advertising revenue. Anyone can see 
how much newspapers depend on ad- 
vertising by just checking pre-holiday 
editions chock-full of ads. The more 
pages of ads there are, the more columns 
there are for news. Then compare these 
issues with the skimpy issue the day 
before Christmas or any day prior to 
one when stores are normally closed. 
Fewer ads, fewer pages, fewer columns 
for news. 

Or compare a small, local daily with 
the bulging metropolitan paper. The 
big paper can afford to give more news 
and have more features because it has 
more income—from advertising! 

As Liebling puts it in The Press, few 
Americans realize how “the country’s 
present supply of news . . . depends 
largely on how best a number of dry- 
goods merchants ... think they can 
sell underwear.” 

Yet here is where many newspapers’ 
biggest problem comes in. For while 
publishing costs have been on the up- 
swing during the past 15 years, adver- 
tising income has been siphoned off by 
other media. Many big national adver- 
tisers—such as automobile, food prod- 
ucts, and cosmetics advertisers—have re- 
duced the volume of their advertising 
in printed media in favor of nationwide 
TV. The high costs of TV advertising 
has left a reduced share of advertising 
budgets for newspapers and magazines. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Newsboys of yesterday and today. The 
1896 newsboy in New York (left) had 14 
papers to hawk. Today he would have 
only 7. Similar trend is nationwide. 





Birth of a New 


Twenty nations of the free world 
took a giant step toward solving inter- 
ati 1 economic problems this 
month by formally launching the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 

and Development (OECD). 

Goal of the OECD: to iron out inter- 
national trade and finance barriers so 
that member nations can enjoy higher 
living standards, greater financial stabil- 
ity, and faster economic growth. The 
OECD will also develop a cooperative 
policy for aid to underdeveloped na- 
tions in Asia and Africa. 

Member states of the new organiza- 
tion are: the United States, Canada, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Britain, France, 
West Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, Austria, Switzerland, 
Greece, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, Lux- 
embourg, Iceland, and Ireland. 
»>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: At the close 
of World War II a shattered Europe 
cast about for ways to rebuild. At that 
time many people feared that the Euro- 
pean continent would again, as it had 
in the past, become rife with bitter 
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economic and political rivalries. 

Just such headaches had plagued the 
nations of Europe for decades, often 
threatening to plunge the continent into 
war and, in fact, leading to World 
War I. 

But instead of permitting old eco- 
nomic rivalries to crop up, European 
nations joined to integrate their econo- 
mies and pool their resources for the 
common job of rebuilding from war's 
destruction. The U.S. aided in the préc- 
ess through the Marshall Plan, which, 
after 1950, funneled a total of $12,000,- 
000,000 in U.S. grants to European 
states desiring aid. 

A by-product of the Marshall Plan 
was the Organization of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. Its job was to allo- 
cate Marshall Plan Funds for the most 
useful and needed projects. By doing 
so, it spurred the economic boom that 
swept over almost all of Western Eu- 
rope in the post-war years. 

Now the new OECD is designed to 
broaden the scope of European eco- 
nomic cooperation by drawing in U.S. 
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and Free Trade groups. New OECD union may bridge gap. 
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and Canada, and by joint planning to 
aid underdeveloped countries. It is the 
latest step in a continuing process of 
economic cooperation among nations of 
the free world. 

One of the first such steps was taken 
in 1952, when six European nations 
(France, Italy, West Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium and the Netherlands) 
joined together in a European Coal and 
Steel Community. This was a triumph 
for French statesman Jean Monnet, an 
advocate of a United States of Europe. 


Inner Six 

A still greater triumph for Mr. Mon- 
net was the establishment, in 1957, of 
the European Economic Community, 
also called the Common Market or the 
Inner Six. Composed of the same six 
nations making up the Coal and Steel 
Community the Common Market aimed 
to eliminate, over a period of years, all 
tariffs on goods traded between member 
lands. The six nations also agreed om 
common tariffs for goods imported from 
other countries. This lowering of tariff 
walls has given a sharp boost to trade 
among Common Market lands. 

This, in turn, has sent industrial pro- 
duction of member lands soaring. As a 
result, tens of thousands of new jobs 
have been created, forcing companies to 
an all-out competition for workers to 
man assembly lines. Another result of 
Common Market policies: prices on 
many goods have dropped as competi- 
tion for customers has increased. One 
French refrigerator firm, for instance, 
under pressure of competition from re- 
frigerator makers in other Common 
Market countries, slashed the price of 
one of its models from the equivalent 
of $178 to $120. 


Outer Seven 

Nevertheless, economic rivalry in 
Europe has lingered. Some nations 
which did not join the Common Market 
banded together to form a looser eco- 
nomic organization called the European 
Free Trade Association. Its members 
are Britain, Portugal, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and Austria, 
though Britain has recently applied for 
Common Market membership as well. 
Known as the “Outer Seven,” this group 
has vied with the Common Market for 
world trade. ’ 

In addition, the economies of the U.S. 
and Canada have felt the impact of the 
stiffer competition being offered by a 
booming Europe. 
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South Vietnamese girls train in use of automatic rifles for defense against Commu- 
nist-led guerrilla forces. Fighting in South Viet Nam takes hundreds of lives each week. 


With the creation of the OECD, 
economists hope that rivalry will be 
replaced by greater cooperation, that 
more trade barriers will fall, and that 
the free world will smoothly integrate 
its mighty economic forces for the bene- 
fit of mankind. [Watch for special sec- 
tion on Europe’s Needs and Resources, 
Nov. 8 issue]. 


SEATO’s “‘Red-block’’ 


As seasonal rains drenched the city 
of Bangkok in Thailand, Allied military 
experts flew there to work out a mas- 
ter plan for blocking further Commu- 
nist infiltration into Southeast Asia. 


The military specialists came from 
eight nations—Australia, Britain, France, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Thailand, and the U.S. These nations 
are joined in the Southeast Asian De- 
fense Treaty Organization (SEATO), 
formed in 1954. They are pledged to 
consult on measures to be taken to curb 
Communist aggression in Southeast 
Asia. 

As the military men met among the 
fabled gilded temples of Bangkok, their 
talks focused on two long-time trouble 
spots in the region: Laos and South Viet 
Nam. Both lands, though not SEATO 
members, are under SEATO protection. 
Both are also under pressure from Com- 
munist guerrillas operating within their 


borders. 

>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: Hanging down 
from the overwhelming land mass of 
Communist China like an unsteady 
icicle are the lands of Southeast Asia. 
In two of these lands, Laos and South 


Viet Nam, Communist and anti-Coni- 
munist forces have been fighting a hit- 
and-run war among dense jungles and 
around small villages scattered in the 
open spaces. 

PIn South Viet Nam: Week in and 
week out, from 100 to 300 people are 
killed in South Viet Nam’s war. Many 
of the casualties are from Viet Cong 
forces. These are Vietnamese Commu- 
nists, who receive supplies from Com- 
munist-run North Viet Nam. Other 
casualties are from troops of the pro- 
Western government of South Viet 
Nam. Still others are innocent villagers, 
caught in the swirl of the fighting. 

“We have to face a real war,” said 
South Viet Nam President Ngo Dinh 
Diem recently. He fears that stepped up 
attacks on his troops, combined with 
the coming end of the rainy season, 
herald an all-out offensive by the Viet 
Cong forces. 

To counter the expected attack, he 
says his government needs more money 
and more supplies for war. Most of this 
support would come from the U.S., 
which has already poured nearly 
$1,500,000,000 into South Viet Nam. 
In Laos: Though the Viet Cong Com- 
munist forces in Viet Nam have taken 
a severe beating in recent weeks, they 
have been able to “catch their breath” 
by slipping into the southern regions of 
neighboring Laos. This area is con- 
trolled by a pro-Communist Laotian 
group,called the Pathet Lao, which had 
been fighting an on-again, off-again 
guerrilla war against the Laotian gov- 
ernment. 

In the last two years, a three-way 
tug of war between Laotian Commu- 
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Southeast Asian tinderbox centers in 
Laos and South Viet Nam (shaded areas). 


nists, anti-Communists, and neutralists 
has been going on for control of the 
government. The pro-Communist Pathet 
Lao has slowly widened the area under 
its control until it now holds about a 
third of the country. 

Since May, representatives of all 
three Laotian groups have been meet- 
ing at Geneva, Switzerland, with dele- 
gates from the big powers (including 
the U.S., the Soviet Union, and Com- 
munist China) to hammer out agree- 
ment on a Laotian government accept- 
able to all sides. The Geneva meetings, 
however, are stalled and many fear a 
new outburst of fighting may erupt in 
Laos at any time. 

“The smoldering coals of war in 
Southeast Asia,” as President Kennedy 
termed it in a speech to United Nations 
General Assembly delegates, threatens 
the stability of the whole region and 
could provide fresh fields for Commu- 
nist conquest. It is to work out measures 
to halt and roll back the Communist 
guerrillas in Laos and South Viet Nam 
that the SEATO powers have sent their 
military experts to confer at Bangkok. 


De Gaulle Eases Up 


French President Charles de Gaulle 
voluntarily has given up the sweep- 
ing emergency powers he assumed 
last April when France was threatened 
by civil war over a crisis in Algeria. 


At that time defiant French army 
generals in Algeria revolted because 
they thought De Gaulle intended to 
grant independence to Algeria, where 
a large part of the French army has 
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President Frondizi of Argentina (second left) held a four-hour conference with Pres- 
ident Kennedy when the two leaders were in New York for U.N. General Assembly‘s 
session opening. Mr. Kennedy and U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk (left) pledged 
continued U.S. support of Frondizi’s efforts to speed economic growth of his land. 


been battling Algerian Moslem rebels 
for more than seven years [see Oct. 4, 
issue, P. 14, for further background]. 

Constitutionally permitted to rule by 
decree in case of national emergency, 
De Gaulle took the sweeping powers as 
the generals’ revolt erupted. Now, in 
returning power to the elected French 
Assembly, De Gaulle warned he would 
again assume rule by decree, if neces- 
sary, in order to carry out his policies 
at home and abroad. 

At Home: In recent months the French 
government has been following a strict 
austerity program. This has meant, 
among other things, that the govern- 
ment has tried to hold the line on 
prices. French farmers, angered by this 
policy, have complained they are not 
getting enough for certain basic ‘foods, 
such as milk and potatoes. De Gaulle, 
conceding the point, has allowed prices 
paid to the farmers for some fdmds to 
be raised. But many are still unhappy 
about the austerity program. 

P Abroad: De Gaulle’s plan to give the 
nearly 9,000,000 Moslems and more 
than 1,000,000 Europeans in Algeria 
the right to vote on Algeria's future has 
been violently opposed by most of the 
European colony in Algeria. One ex- 
tremist group even made an attempt, 
though it was unsuccessful, to assassi- 
nate De Gaulle because of its opposition 
to his Algeria policy. De Gaulle, how- 
ever, has repeatedly stated that he in- 
tends to carry out a self-determination 
referendum in Algeria. 

Despite the opposition he faces, De 
Gaulle has made it clear he is deter- 
mined to carry out his programs on both 
the domestic and foreign fronts. [Watch 
for major article on France in next 
week's issue.] 


Jamaica Vote 


Jamaica, a sun-washed Caribbean 
Sea island known to Americans pri- 
marily as a vacation-time retreat, is 
due to join the world’s growing list of 
independent nations. 


Discovered by Columbus in 1494, 
and a British colony since 1665, the 
island’s 1,671,000 people are scheduled 
to form an independent land sometime 
next year. 

The road to independence was paved 
in a vote last month when Jamaicans 
voted not to join a federation of British- 
owned islands in the West Indies re- 
gion. The British hoped this federation, 
composed of the islands of Antigua, 
Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, 
Montserrat, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, and Trinidad, would form a single 
independent nation. Some of these 
islands are little more than specks in the 
sea. 

Jamaicans, fearing their relatively 
wealthy island would have to contribute 
tax money to support the poorer parts 
of the federation, preferred to strike out 
on their own. 


In Brief 


BELTS FOR SAFETY. Between 35,- 
000 and 40,000 Americans die in auto- 
mobile crashes each year. Studies of 
the injuries suffered by the victims re- 
veal that thousands could have been 
saved if they had been strapped m their 
seats by seat belts. Earlier this year 
automobile manufacturers announced 
they would outfit 1962 models with fix- 
tures for the belts. Installation of the 
belts themselves would depend on the 
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individual owner. Now the state of Wis- 
consin has gone a step further in the 
safety drive and passed a law making 
front-seat safety belts mandatory in all 
new automobiles. Authorities estimate 
this will slash Wisconsin’s road fatalities 
by about 30 per cent. 


ACROSS THE CHANNEL. There are 
t’ :e ways to cross the 21 or so miles 
of water separating Britain and France— 
by swimming, flying, or taking a boat. 
Someday, however, motorists may be 
able to hop into the family car and cross 
the English Channel by driving over a 
bridge. Or they may duck under the 
channel and go through a tunnel con- 
necting the two countries. Either a 
bridge over or a tunnel under the Chan- 
nel is feasible, say engineers. In fact, 
government officials from Britain and 
France are scheduled to begin discus- 
sions on the monumental project soon. 


THE PLAY’S THE THING. What 
does a man do after a day spent grap- 
pling with the weightiest of national 
and international affairs? Well, if he’s 
President of the U.S. and he’s enter- 
taining a fellow head of state, Ibrahim 
Abboud of the Sudan in Africa, he 
settles down for an evening with 
Shakespeare. That’s just what President 
Kennedy and Premier Abboud did 
when players from the American Shake- 
speare Festival of Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, gave a command performance of 
Shakespearean excerpts at the White 
House. On the program for Shake- 
speare’s evening at the Chief Execu- 
tive’s mansion were scenes from Mac- 
beth, Henry V, As You Like It, Troilus 
and Cressida, and The Tempest. 


Wide World 
Baseball fan Sal Durante (right) made a 
$5,000 catch—the ball N. Y. Yankee out- 
fielder Roger Maris hit into stands for 
record-breaking 61st home run. Money 
will be paid to Durante by Calif. restau- 
rant owner and ball given to Maris. 
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1. CIVIL DEFENSE 


On the line to the left of the names 
in Column A write the number pre- 
ceding the quotation or point of view 
in Column B with which the name _is 
associated 


Column A 


_a. President John F. Kennedy 
_b. Herman Kahn 

c. General Curtis LeMay 

d. Governor Robert Meyner (N.].) 
e. Senator Stephen Young (Ohio) 


Column B 


“There is one and only one de- 
fense against a nuclear war—and 
that is peace.” 

. Shelter programs are futile. The 

time has come to abolish the civil 
defense billion-dollar boondoggle. 
Responsibility for civil defense 
should be in the Defense Depart- 
ment where expert military plan- 
ning is available. 
“1 don’t think that I would put 
that much money into holes in the 
ground to crawl into, and that 
1 would rather spend more of it 
on offensive weapon systems to 
deter the war in the first place.” 
An all-out civil defense program 
could hold down U. S. casualties 
from a nuclear attack to 20,000,000 
people. We could then rebuild our 
country within 10 years. 


i. SYRIA AND EGYPT 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


__.a. Which of the following countries 
does not have a common border 
with Syria? 

1. Israel 
2. Jordan 
3. Turkey 
4. Iraq 
5. Egypt 
. Which of the following countries 
and leaders is matched incor- 
rectly? 
1. Kassim-lraq 
2. Nasser-Egypt 
3. Hussein-Jordan 
4, Amer-Saudi Arabia 
5. Kuzbari-Syria 

. Which of the following is the 

new civilian leader of Syria? 


Ur ON KO ODE 


. Sir Abdullah 

2. Hassan Il 

. Dr. Kuzbari 

. Col. Serraj 
Karim Kassim 


- Under Nasser’s plan how much 


of the UAR’s economy would 
have been nationalized? 

. 10 per cent 
2. 20 per cent 

. 40 per cent 

. 60 per cent 

. 80 per cent 


. Which of the following countries 


was quick to recognize Syria's 
new government? 

. Soviet Union 

3. U.S. 

3. Communist China 

. Jordan 

. Morocco 

Who said “Arab unity is a prin- 
ciple, not a military operation”? 
. Dr. Kuzbari 

. King Hussein 

. Premier Kassim 
Ben-Gurion 

President Nasser 
he U.A.R. was a member of 
. CENTO 

. NATO 

. SEATO 
. Warsaw Pact 

none of these 


. Which of the following Middle 


East countries earns the least in 
oil revenues? 

1. Egypt 

2. Saudi Arabia 

3. Iraq 
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4. Iran 
5. Kuwait 
Which of the following group- 
ings contains a country which is 
not Arabic? 
. Lebanon, Jordan, Yemen 
2. Egypt, Pakistan, Jordan 
3. Syria, Egypt, Lebanon 
. Iraq, Syria, Egypt 
. Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon 
The Aswan Dam in Egypt is 
now being built with aid from 
1. the U. S. 
2. Soviet Union 
3. Saudi Arabia 
4. Britain 
5. none of these 


READING A TABLE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 


if it 


“NS” 


tion 


is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
if there is not sufficient informa- 
in the table on which to base a 


conclusion. 


a. 


_d. The number 


‘The total number of males em- 
ployed in non-agricultural in- 
dustries in the U. S. in May, 
1960, was 39,900,000. 


. The majority of part-time work- 


ers were married women. 
Between May, 1955, and May, 
1960, the total number of males 
employed full time in non-agri- 
cultural industries increased by 
1,200,000. 

of females em- 
ployed part time in non-agricul- 
tural industries in May, 1956, 
was five times greater than the 
number of males. 


In the,period May, 1959,. to 


May, 1960, the total number of 


male and female workers em- 
ployed in non-agricultural in- 
dustries increased by about 
5,000,000. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor 





Four- anp Part-Time U.S. EmPirorMent IN 
NoNAGRICULTURAL INDUsTRIES, BY Sex, Mar 1955-60 


[Millions of workers} - 





Employment status 


1960 











With a job but not at work. 
Full time. 
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How to convince your 
parents you need a new 


HOLIDAY PORTABLE 
BY REMINGTON !!!!! 


Just fill out and mail us this coupon and we'll write to your 
parents. We’ll tell ’em you're interested in the HOLIDAY port- 
able and explain that it can help you to get better grades. (You 
can tell’em how much more fun homework becomes after you 
get your HOLIDAY portable.) Here are just some of the 
features you'll find in the HOLIDAY portable: e Has easy 
setting, visible margin stops! e Has wide paper capacity! e Has 
easy-to-see card and writing line scale! e Comes complete with 
carry -case top plus a self-teach- Fz. - 7 

ing touch-typing course that’s 

a pushover for you to master! “Eparty Waad Gespieutinn 


rf 


“cool” companion 
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MR. WILLIAM MOST, 

Advertising Manager 

Remington Portable Typewriter Division 
Sperry Rand Corp., 315 Park Ave. South 
New York 10, N.Y. 


O.K.! Tell my parents I want and need 
a HOLIDAY portable. I want to help 
improve my grades and have more fun 
doing homework! 


Your Name 





Address 





Parents’ Name 








or (Your new yo ¥ rz 


HOLIDAY portable , 


makes schoolwork 
more fun and 
can help you get 


BETTER GRADES !) 





today you can do so many 
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Where there's fun and action, you can always get wonderful Make. your school reports more authoritative, 
movies. And how the “stars”? will hurry to your house when more interesting, by including photographs. Student 
you announce the first showing! Take movies at school games, above is reporting on a construction project. Take 


at parties, on trips. 


your camera along on field trips, on industry tours. 


tomorrow photography can do so many 


Will your career be in art? You'll use photog- 
raphy all the time! Designer above is guided by 
photographs of leaves and flowers—still as fresh and 
colorful as when the shutter snapped! 


are subject to change without notice 


Will you probe the secrets of the sea? If you become a 
biologist or geophysicist, underwater photography will help 
you to record discoveries, test theories. Photography also helps 
engineers plan marine construction, salvage operations. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





photography 


Photography 
is the fun 
- with a future! 


Brownie Starflash Camera 
for good shots night or day. 
Compact. Easy to take with you. 
Always ready to use when a good 
picture happens—indoors or out, 
night or day. Just aim and shoot. 
Flash-synchronized. Use it for 
slides or for snapshots in black- 
and-white or color. Less than $11. 





a —— —_— Brownie Starmeter Camera 
Submit your pictures of school activities to the editor of your with built-in meter at low, 
school’s newspaper. Take pictures for the yearbook. It’s a low price. Sensitive electric 
thrill to see them published, with your name shown as photog- eye shows settings to make for 


rapher! Wherever you go, always keep your camera handy! correct exposures. Has sharp, 
; color-corrected 3-element 





. Kodar lens. Takes color slides, 
th | n g Ss fo r yo u black-and-white snapshots, 
oat i color snapshots. Less than $22. 


Sad 
ie 2 


Kodak Automatic 8 
Movie Camera for won- 
derful full-color movies. 
You just press the button. 
The electric eye automati- 
cally and continuously ad- 
justs the lens opening for you. 
There’s no need to focus, 
either. Has built-in “Type A” 
filter so you can shoot in- 
doors or outdoors on the same 
roll of 8mm color film. Less 
than $50. 








Pes 


tes | 
‘Use dependable Kodak Film > 
for those once-in-a- 
lifetime shots. Kodak {,,. 
makes color and black- | 

and-white films for all 


popular cameras— <—_— 


' _— and many special films “St 4) , 
If you enter the business world, photography will help you _ for science and industry | ea i, ire 


in presenting p!ans and field reports. In employee training, in 
advertising, pubic relations, package design! Whatever your 
career, photography will help you do a better job! 





See your dealer for exact retail 
prices. Many dealers offer terms 
as low as 10% down. 


Rochester 4, N.Y. LO idiaiky 


ENJOY WALT DISNEY’'S “WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR” SUNDAY EVENINGS, NBC-TV . 





HOW-TOS ON HAIR-DOS: It’s not so 
much what’s high-style as what’s the right 
style! A little square...in the face? 
cut up with a bang: swirly half-bangs and a 
diagonal part with easy side fullness curled 
close to the head. Moon-faced females will glow 
more gaily in an wong | ry with hair 
cropped at the earlobes. Should be worn close 
to the cheeks—while full above. Oblong? Try a 
short cut (bouffant) with soft bangs and side 
arting. Pear-shaped note: keep hair brushed 
igh and wide—above the ears. Avoid bangs and 
side dips! For the heart-shaped gal: bouffant 
pageboy ... low, wide waves... upturned ends. 
Also wispy bangs and off-center parts. With an 
oval face...don’t distort the silhouette! Most 
any hairdo will do. 


Head to toe beauty treat-ment. After tub- 
bing —lavishly powder all of you with extra-fine 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc. Gently massage it in. 
You'll find Cashmere Bouquet Talc acts like a 
soothing “dry lotion” to soften and silken thirsty 
skin . . . scent, smooth, Gling more lovingly ... 
more lastingly than costly cologne. 


Another high- styled 
beauty balm .. . lux- 
urious Cashmere Bouquet 
Dusting Powder (in a 
chic boudoir box). Made 
from fashionable Italian 
talc to give your skin the 
caressing care it craves 
... envelop the beautiful 
you in a heavenly veil of 
fragrance for those romantic hours ahead. 


(5 


Traveling in style? After a day on the go... 
treat yourself to this fatigued-feet footrest. 
Whisk off your nylons—then massage with silky 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc to leave your feet feel- 
ing fresh ’n cool ‘n nice. 


Scent sense for a smart 
stepper! When going on 
the road, packing your 
precious perfume could be 
a leaky mistake. Light, airy, 
floral Cashmere Bouquet 
Tale packs neatly and 
safely, yet does so much— 
as no cologne can—to leave 
you refreshed and sweet- 
scented with the fragrance 
men love. 


ce 





Survivability 
(Continued from page 13) 


crawl into. I would rather spend more 
of it on offensive weapon systems to 
deter the war in the first place.” 

Similarly, Army General John Medar- 
is, one of the nation’s best-known mis- 
sile specialists, has urged that money 
slated for civil defense be channelled 
instead toward building an effective 
anti-missile missile. Mass evacuation 
plans and shelters, he says, “would con- 
vert our people into a horde of rabbits 
scurrying for warrens where they would 
cower helplessly while waiting the 
coming of a conqueror.” 

Some citizens have even chuckled 
over the “mass evacuation” plans being 
worked out by civil defense officials in 
many cities. “We'll all be killed in a 
gigantic traffic jam before the bomb 
ever falls,” they say. 

Still others fear that a massive civil 
defense effort might provoke the Soviets 
into believing we are planning a nu- 
clear war ourselves. 

Other military strategists and polit- 
ical experts believe, however, that civil 
defense has too long been the neglected 
stepchild of America’s defensive posture. 
They argue that the Soviets would be 
far less willing to launch a nuclear war 
if they believed the American people 
were well prepared. 

Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
N. Y.), an advocate of strong civil de- 
fense measures, has warned that if an 
aggressor doubts the ability of the 
American people to survive an attack, 
“he may be tempted to destroy us.” 

In a widely talked about, controver- 
sial book, On Thermonuclear War, Her- 
man Kahn argues that with an all-out 
civil defense program, costing perhaps 
many billions of dollars, the U. S. could 
hold down casualties from a nuclear at- 
tack to 20,000,000 people. “The survi- 
vors will not dance in the streets or con- 
gratuate each other if there have been 
20,000,000 men, women, and children 
killed,” writes Mr. Kahn, “yet it would 
have been a worthwhile achievement 
to limit casualties to this number.” 

Other civil defense advocates warn 
that unless we are adequately prepared 
to withstand nuclear bombardment, our 
entire effort to stand up to the Soviet 
Union on issues such as Berlin will be 
undermined. The only way we can stop 
the Russians from marching into Ber- 
lin, they argue, is through a willingness 
to go to war, if necessary, to prevent 
it. But how could we, with sanity, go to 
war when our country lies exposed to 
nuclear devastation? Without an ade- 
quate civil defense and-a_ willingness 
to risk a fight, our only alternative 
would be to surrender Berlin. 

There is also the matter of the way 
in which war might occur. Almost 


(R., 
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“The morning was still; the 
place was cool and pleasant. . . . 
Then a tremendous flash of light 
cut across the sky . . . a sheet of 
sun. . . . Such clouds of dust had 
risen that there was a sort of 
twilight around. .. . the day grew 
darker and darker. . . . while out- 
side, all over Hiroshima, maimed 
and dying citizens turned their 
steps toward the Red Cross Hos- 
pital. . . . Before long, patients 
lay and crouched on the floors of 
the wards and the laboratories 
and all the other rooms, and in 
the corridors, and on the stairs, 
and in the front hall, and under 
the porte-cochére, and on the stone 
front steps, and in the driveway 
and courtyard, and for blocks 
each way in the streets out- 
side. Wounded people supported 
maimed people; disfigured fami- 
lies leaned together. . . . In a city 
of two hundred and forty-five 
thousand, nearly a hundred thou- 
sand people had been killed or 
doomed at one blow; a hundred 
thousand more were hurt.” 
—from Hiroshima by Joun Hersey 

(Alfred A. Knopf, publisher) 











everyone knows that it would take only 
about 15 minutes for a missile to reach 
the U. S. from the Soviet Union. There- 
fore, most people conclude that we 
would have just 15 minutes at the most 
to prepare for an attack and that “evac- 
uation” plans would thus be an idle 
dream. 

In fact, however, many experts doubt 
that war could come within only 15 
minutes’ warning. More likely, they say, 
it would come after one side had issued 
an ultimatum—for example: “Get out of 
Berlin in 48 hours, or else!” Or it might 
come through “escalation”—the gradual 
expansion of a limited Korean-type war 
until it engulfs the whole world. Under 
these circumstances, we might have 
anywheré from two days to a week or 
more to prepare ourselves——evacuate 
our cities, stock shelters, etc, 


Most important of all, many civil 
defense experts believe that with ade- 
quate preparation the U.S. could sur- 
vive a nuclear attack and live on to 
rebuild shattered cities and towns. The 
National Planning Association recently 
estimated that 70,000,000 Americans 
could lose their lives if the Soviets 
launched a nuclear attack in 1963—but 
that casualties could be cut in half if 
sufficient fall-out shelters were built out- 
side target areas (cities, missile-launch- 
ing sites, etc.). A combined blast and 
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fall-out shelter program could reduce 
total casualties, says the Association, by 
“at least 90 per cent.” 

A recent Gallup Poll found that most 
Americans believe they would die in 
the event of a nuclear war. This “fatal- 
istic” attitude is evident in the “Better 
Red than Dead” slogans of some people, 
or the retaliatory “Better Dead. than 
Red” stickers appearing on some U.S. 
automobile bumpers. 

Yet many experts argue that a fall- 
out shelter, costing less than most autos, 
might well save these fatalists’ own lives. 

Despite some criticism, the Ken- 
nedy Administration (and many private 
citizens) are moving ahead on civil de- 
fense preparations. A new air raid warn- 
ing system, called the National Emer- 
gency Alarm Repeater system (NEAR), 
will soon be tested in Michigan. It 
consists of buzzer devices, costing 
around $5 apiece, to be installed in 
homes, offices, and factories. 

In addition, the Department of Agri- 
culture is stockpiling food, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is stockpiling medical supplies 
(including 1,400 hospital units of 200 
beds each) in locations considered safe. 

Though the president’s program falls 
far short of the multi-billion-dollar 
shelter program advocated by some 
civil defense experts, it has begun to 
receive wider and wider backing from 
the public. Administration officials are 
now hoping that an aroused public will 
carry the program through. 

When skeptics taunt them, they point 
out that some other countries are taking 
civil defense seriously. Sweden, for ex- 
ample, which has no nuclear war capa- 
bility, still has enough shelters to house 
a quarter of her people. 

Civil defense, they say, is simply a 
matter of common sense in the light of 
the harsh realities of our world. And 
a people aiming at survivability need 
be neither Red nor dead. 





MORAL DILEMMA? 


You have a fall-out shelter, built 
with foresight at your own expense. 
Your neighbors have none. If attack 
comes, who will be admitted to your 
shelter? You and your family alone? As 
many as can crowd in? Women and 
children only? 

Recent reports that some families have 
been stocking their shelters with guns— 
to keep out intruders if attack should 
come—have provoked widespread com- 
ment in the U. S. on ethical, philosophic, 
and religious grounds. 

Is there a solution? Senior Scholastic 
will publish the best letters we receive 
on the subject in an upcoming issue. 
Address your letters before Oct. 31 to: 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 





You'll Love the Way 
Your HAMILTON Is Noticed / 


A Hamilton watch is practically the only beautiful thing you 
can wear all the time . . . not just special occasions. And Hamilton 
beauty is the kind that-gets attention. Your friends will be 
impressed by the name, too. They know the word Hamilton 
stands fur the highest kind of quality. 


Look over the lovely ladies’ selection at Hamilton jewelers in the 
U. S. and Canada. Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


FIAANT/LTOlN/ 


FOR ALL THE HOURS OF A LIFETIME 





to the 

i 
Editor 
ERE are replies to Senior Scholas- 
tic’s article “By Comfort Pos- 


sessed . . . Cha-Cha-Cha” [Sept. 20 


issue}. 


Second-Thoughts 


Dear Editor: 

When I read your article “By Com- 
fort Possessed . . . Cha-Cha-Cha,” I 
said to myself: “I'm going to write 
those authors and tell them off!” 

I was going to say that 30 years ago 
my father got a 50-cents-a-week al- 
lowance, but the movies cost only a 
dime. Today they cost almost a dollar 
and people fuss about having to give 
their kids what they never had. 

But after thinking about the article, 
it came to me that all you said was 
true. We are losing the moral value of 
work. Some teen-agers today do little 
or nothing for their money. This is 
their fault and their parents’. . . . 

The typical teen says, “Dad, how 
about giving me $5 and the car?” The 
father says: “Sure, son, if you'll show 
your mother and me some respect and 
work hard in school.” The teen-ager 
says: “Sure, you know I will,” and 
gets the money and the car. 

Doing nothing for money destroys 
our value of work. This is the teens’ 
fault for asking, and the parents’ fault 
for giving. 

Jeffrey M. Lynn 
Salisbury, Md. 


invitation Not Sent 
Dear Editor: 

I believe that Americans, by being 
too complacent, could easily be writing 
an engraved invitation to our enemies 
to conquer us at will, However, I also 
believe that the invitation is a long way 
from being sent. 

Talking with people in the eastern 
half of the U. S., I have been unable 
to find the “fat, complacent American 
society” you talk about. 

Concerning the family car, you stat- 
ed: “‘How else,’ some ask, ‘could I 
get to the store? Walk? No indeed— 
that’s too much like work.’” Our own 
stores are about a mile away from my 
house. The grocery store is two miles. 
{ can see no reason why I should 
spend the time walking that distance, 
just to prove that morally I'm a goodie- 


goodie. 
Alton Marsh 
Chrysler H. S. 
New Castle, Ind. 


Too Comfort-Conscious 


Dear Editor: 

For 200 years the U.S. has been a 
country expanding in almost every 
field—literature, art, science, and medi- 
cine, to name just a few. The reason 
for this progress can hardly be credited 
to a society of lazy, self-indulgent peo- 
ple; and yet, that seems to describe 
the present situation in this land. 

What is worse is that the attitude 
concerning so great a problem is one 
of complete indifference. . . . We have 
taken too much for granted. Our values 
have changed in that all we see is 
distorted by personal needs or want of 
material possessions. People are “too 
comfort-conscious” and seek “the most 
for the least.” 

We must change our whole outlook 
on life as it is today and realize that 
the most important question is not how 
to make more money or avoid responsi- 
bility, but how to work to the fullest 
capacity and then take pride in having 
accomplished something worthwhile. 

Nancy Finsten 


Coral Gables, Fla. 


Farm Dissent 
Dear Editor: 

We are not possessed by comfort! 
At least we who live on the farm 
aren't! I maintain that we teen-agers, 
and adults too, aren’t wallowing in 
luxuries, comforts, and money. If we 
were, of course we'd be soft! 

I can’t speak for all of America, or 
even for all of Iowa,-because my 
travels aren't extensive. But I think I 
can speak for our farming neighbor- 
hood when I state my opinion. First of 
all, we do not shrug off work; we ac- 
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cept it as part of our lives even though 
we may do our share of grumbling. We 
do not tear around town and country 
for hours after school because chore 
time begins as soon as school ends. 

In all honesty, I admit that we do 
expect (not only dream about and 
hope for) new clothes. This seems only 
natural if money isn’t scarce, but we 
aren't so extreme as some of the peo- 
ple you referred to who think that 
dresses cannot be worn for several con- 
secutive years! In regard to jobs, I be- 
lieve that a job should be liked, that 
one should find satisfaction in it. 

Rita Goedken 
St. Boniface School 
New Vienna, Iowa 


History Repeats? 
Dear Editor: ° 

Let us turn the hands of the clock 
back to the time of the great Roman 
civilization. The Romans became so 
used to luxury that they became lazy 
and easy prey for the barbaric tribes 
that overran and destroyed them. 

We are getting to be just like the 
Romans. We have worked to produce 
a better civilization, and now we grad- 
ually tend to become lazy and money- 
crazy. If we don’t emphasize work as 
we should, the “barbaric tribe” of Rus- 
sia may find us as susceptible a prey 
as the Romans were. 

Judy Burk 
Hackettstown (N.J.) H.S. 


Teen-Agers Are Trying! 
Dear Editor: 
It is true that the average teen-ager 
has become somewhat complacent and 
(Continued on page 33) 


Ben Roth Ageacy 


“Oh swell, here goes my new permanent!” 


; 





Dear Reader, 


What's your type? Thie de Script ... quct one 
of 14 distinctive.type styles availalde, at no 
extra cost, on Olympia Personalized Portalles. 
Flowing - clear - and graceful, Script adds a 
warm, personal touch to everything you write! 
Ask your Olympia Dealer, Listed in the Yellow 
Pages, to show you all the Olympia type faces. 
SO 1, 5/0 hale 6), 











] i rpe styles is jus ing wae 
A choice of type tyle is just one of the outstanding copeuatae®| FREE... a handy, informative 
features of Olympia’s handsome new SM7 Deluxe lenqueTte”) 34-page “TYPEWRITER ETI- 

QUETTE” booklet written in co- 


on 9. 2 \ operation with the Editors of 
Portable. A breeze to operate, it’s the one portable with ernie tania oe nl at 


helpful facts covering the “‘when 


true office machine action. Comes fully-equipped with GE and how” of typing school work, 

é thank-you notes, personal letters, 

the most advanced and worthwhile wer EJ business correspondence, ete. 
: PS Send for your free copy today. 


ping aids... reni 
typing aids from convenient OLYMPIA DIVISION, Dept. (AE-1) 


half - spacing (for ruled index ‘ag “(a Inter-Continental Trading Corporation 
: > 90 West Street, New York 6, New York 
cards, etc.) to a correcting space a iis 
bar (for insertion of omitted 3g o Seg of Address 
letters). See, test and compare 2 "Gon fee, * 2 City______Zone__State______. 
i ot . . ~~ te: OS, 
a precision- built Olympia be- > 


I 
fore you decide on any other portable. mee ! 








Cs ces cies cues canes cae cs cess come came nme enn can NEED cone cee eae eames 


Olympia Division, inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. / in Canada: Olympia Business Machines Co., (Canada) Ltd., 25 Mobile Drive, Toronto, Ont. 





WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER APPRO- 
PRIATE AND ATTRACTIVE DRESS 
FOR THE OPPOSITE SEX? Do you 
like your boy friend to wear a suit 
and tie to school or are you satisfied if 
he wears a shirt and slacks? And boys, 
what about the new short skirts? Are 
they flattering to the fairer sex? 

Your letters ranged from praise to 
condemnation of today’s fads. Some 
even suggested that the short skirt be 
replaced by skirts three or four inches 
above the ankle. Although opinions dif- 
fered, you all seemed to agree that both 
boys and girls must dress to suit the 
occasion, 

Here are some of your answers: 


Many girls in our school wear point- 
ed shoes. I think they are attractive 
footwear and I think the same of shoes 
with slim, pointed heels. 

I also go for the shorter skirts. True, 
you can go too far sometimes, and 
some girls just aren’t right for them, 
but I feel they are generally an im- 
provement over longer skirts. 

Bill Scott 


Chief Joseph Jr. H. S. 
Richland, Wash. 


Most of the girls around here would 
agree with me that it is not so much 
what a boy wears as it is how he wears 
it that makes him look neat and attrac- 
tive. Nothing looks worse than a boy 
wearing unpressed slacks and walking 
around with his shirt unbuttoned and 
hanging out 


Pat Culpepper 
Washington County H. S. 
Chipley, Florida 


Che modern girl who dresses appro- 


priately considers the occasion, the 
styles or trends, and her ability to wear 
them. The occasion is the most impor- 
tant determining factor in what to 
wear. A girl might look very “sharp” 
in slacks and a sweater at a picnic, but 
look terribly out of place in the same 
outfit at a restaurant. Wearing the mod- 
ern fads is important if they flatter but 
should not be considered if they are 
unflattering. 


Michael Burns 
Charles Boehm School 
Yardley, Pa. 


I think the boys look best in slacks 
or blue jeans and a sport shirt for 
school wear and recreation. Suits and 
ties are best for special occasions, Ber- 
muda shorts and “Hawaiian shirts” are 
never in order. 

Glenda Kingsbury 
Abilene (Tex.) Christian H. S. 


Perhaps I'm old-fashioned, but what 
1 would prefer to see on a girl is a 
colgrful, flowing dress, about three or 
four inches above the ankle. These 
tight, one-color, three-inches-above-the- 
knee dresses are rather disgusting. 
Mark L. Berch 
Calvin Coolidge H. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


I’m all for blue jeans and red sweat 
shirts. I don’t mind big clumpy boots 
and black leather jackets. I like boys 
dressing in wild colors and odd combi- 
nations. That is, if they’re on the way 
to a costume party. 

Actually, there’s nothing wrong with 
this type of clothing but it should be 
worn only when definitely appropriate, 
for example, when riding a motorcycle 
or cleaning the barn. But on the other 
hand, I’m sure that no one would care 
to see any boy painting the house in 
his Sunday best or milking the cows in 
a white dinner jacket complete with 
pink carnation. .. . 


Helen Stoa 
Winona (Minn.) Sr. H. S. 


I really get upset whenever I see a 
girl wearing earrings to school—any 
kind of earrings. Some girls insist upon 
wearing such large, round “ear-hang- 
ers” that they look as if they want to 
be fortune tellers. Believe me, these 
“things” when worn regularly do not 
add to the appearance of a girl. Ear- 
rings are suitable to be worn only on 
dress-up occasions. Any other time— 
ugh! 

Jim Graham 


Edwin Denby H. S. 
Detroit, Mich. 


It is often said, “You can’t judge a 
book by its cover.” The young man 
who dresses the finest can have the 
most distasteful personality. Therefore, 
I do not judge a young man by what 
he wears but by what he is when he 
wears it. 


Elnora Juanita Truesdale 
C. A. Johnson H. S. 
Columbia, S$. C. 


I don’t think there is anything that 
looks more “thrown together” than a 
guy with his hair hanging in his face, 
unbuttoned shirt, tie jerked to one side, 
plus his trousers pulled to his hips. 

After all, a person is judged by the 
way he looks. Usually the first impres- 
sion is a lasting one, so make a good 
one. 


Shirley Wendt 
Tigerton (Wis.) H. S$. 


A boy who wears neat, clean clothes, 
whether they’re new or old, is dressed 
in an appropriate way. 

Good grooming is important to his 
personality, for he is not only judged 
for his friendliness and consideration of 
others, but for his appearance. 

Grace Lyree 


Chief Joseph Jr. H. S. 
Richland, Wash. 


A girl can’t be neat unless her 
clothes are clean. Her clothes must be 
pressed, must fit well, must be in good 
condition, and must be appropriate if 
they are to be neat. 

Since I am a boy, I feel qualified to 
specify the item I believe most impor- 
tant to girls’ good grooming. The item 
isn’t clothes, but make-up. Teen-age 
girls just don’t need much of it. In my 
opinion, lipstick should be a light shade 
or the shade that fits her complexion 
best. When a girl overdoes make-up, 
she only detracts from her natural 
beauty. This will repel boys more than 
it will attract them. 

Jerry Dalleska 
Winona (Minn.) Sr. H. §. 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” TOPIC 


‘WHAT IS YOUR IDEA OF A 
BEST FRIEND? Do you get an- 
noyed with the friend who expects 
you to be at her beck and call 24 
hours a day? Or are you bothered 
by the friend who can’t seem to keep 
a secret? Just what qualities do you 
think a best friend should have? 
Here’s your chance to let your 
friends know what you consider an 
“ideal” friendship. 


Send your letters to “Jam Ses- 
sion,” Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Be 
sure to include your name, school, 
city, and state. Mail letters by Octo- 
ber 27, 1961. 
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Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 30) 


takes many things for granted... . 
[But] is it not a fact that there has 
been a marked increase in teen-agers 
applying for summer jobs? Doesn't this 
indicate that teen-agers are at least 
trying to assume a correct attitude to- 
ward money—viz., how hard it is to 
acquire and how easy to spend? 

I would venture to say that the ma- 
jority of teen-agers today have to work 
for the privileges they get, and that 
it is a highly publicized minority who 
have lost their sense of values. 

Richard Smith 
Bishop Loughlin M.H.S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Not Too Soft 


Dear Editor: 

I don’t think teen-agers are too 
soft. Many attend school from about 
8:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m., then go di- 
rectly to work for four to six hours. 
After work they go home, eat, do 
homework and study. If they can 
squeeze in a TV show before going to 
bed, they are lucky. Most teen-agers 
don’t have time to “hang arouad with 
the gang.” 

Many teen-agers have cars, as well 
as most adults. If a teen-ager can af- 
ford a car, let him have it, but his 
parents shouldn’t give him one. 

Nicholas Lanni 
Archbishop Stepinac H.S. 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Exaggeration? 
Dear Editor: 

Today the emphasis seems to be to 
produce a sensation about our alleged 
inferiority to our world competitors in 
fitness and conditioning. I think this is 
being exaggerated to the point where 
many people are becoming unneces- 
sarily disturbed and worried. 

I think we should be aware of our 
faults, but we should also be given 
a little encouragement. This shouldn't 
lead to a degree of over-confidence, 
but rather to a feeling that we are 
alert and desirous of_striving ahead. 
Whenever Americans have been need- 
ed to preserve world peace, we have 
always been ready to serve our coun- 
try. 

Gerald Reafler 
Wallenpaupack Area HS. 
Hawley, Pa. 


Only Human 
Dear Editor: 

Until one is threatened, there is lit- 
tle desire to begin a disagreeable task. 
But procrastination is a human failing, 
not strictly an American one. 

Kathleen Marie Cryan 
Lowell, Mass. 





POINTERS 
FROM 
PENNY 


Dorothy Gray Teen Beauty Counselor 





BY PENNY PATTERSON 


Q. I have fine, “fly-away” hair. It just séms to droop on hot, moist, 
or windy days. | know I should have a permanent but I’m afraid of 
that awful “crimped-curl” look. Doris L., Orchard Park, R.I. 


A. Here’s a suggested solution! Ogilvie Home Permanent by Dorothy 
Gray ... it’s perfect for fine hair like yours (works 
beautifully for all types of hair, including dyed ‘or 
bleached!) thanks to a special Creme Waving Lotion 
that lets you control the waving action. The Kit also 
includes a Pre-Perm conditioner that puts hair in top 
shape to “take” a perm... plus a new Creme Neu- 
tralizer that conditions your hair as it curls. Try it. 
It’s so easy to use, so dependable (created by Ogilvie 
Sisters, leading hair care specialists for over 50 
years!). P.S. Buy the Ogilvie Home Permanent Kit 
now, and get a free bottle of marvelous Highlights 
Shampoo (your choice of formula!). 


Q.7 like to wear.a make-up base, but most bases seem to make my 
skin break out in tiny bumps ... and the medicated make-ups are too 
dry for my skin. Is there anything that will help me? 

Ellen Mc., Easton, Pa. 


A. Try new Velveteen Medicated Make-up! Dorothy Gray has cre- 
ated it especially for teen-age complexions, and it may be the 
answer to your problems. Neither too heavy or too drying, 
it’s a marvelous balance of mild medication and light, 
smooth creaminess. Velveteen comes in two heavenly formu- 
las: a Foundation . . . for a flawless, natural-looking finish 
. and pressed-powder Compact . .. for a lovely matte 
finish. Use it daily (it works like a beauty 
treatment!) for perfect, glowing coverage 
(it doesn’t look, feel, or smell medicated!). 

Comes in five flattering shades. 


Q. No matter what I use on my face, my skin still has blemishes or 
looks splotchy. And extra make-up on bad spots doesn’t help either. 
I’m about to give up! Mary Jo B., Lexington, Ky. 


A. Sounds as if you’ve been working your complexion overtime 
putting things “on” instead of taking most of it off! Let’s try 
thorough cleansing and stimulating instead. A brand new, better 
than ever SCRUB SET by Dorothy Gray (made especially for teen- 
agers) is a true “complexion course!” It has Scrub Soap 
with Oatmeal that gently works out dirt and stale make-up 
. . « Medicated Refining Lotion that helps clear by bracing 
skin and refining pores . . . Medicated Blemish Cream, now 
in a handy tube, speeds up healing while concealing. Each 
SCRUB SET product works with and for the other to work 


for you! Use daily for best results. yy 


° 





VERYBODY’S All-American fullback 

last year and everybody’s All-Amer- 
ican pick this year—that’s Bobby Fer- 
guson, the 6-foot, 212-pound Ohio State 
bull. When he puts his head down 
and bucks through the line, it’s eVery 
man for himself! He hits like a runaway 
express train. Something's gotta give. 
And it’s never Bobby. 

Remember that great Buckeye team 
last year? Only two men éver carried 
the ball—Tom Matte, the quarterback, 
and Bobby, the fullback. Everyone in 
the ball park, including the ushers, 
knew exactly when Bobby was going 
to carry the pigskin. But knowing 
about it and doing something about it 
were two different things. 

Despite the bunched-up lines he was 
always crashing into, Bobby gained 853 
yards in 160 carries—an average of 5.33 
per carry. And, remember, Ohio State 
didn’t play any push-overs. Bobby had 
to plow through the concrete walls of 
lowa, Illinois, U. S. C., Purdue, Michi- 
gan State, Wisconsin, Michigan, South- 
ern Methodist, and Indiana. 

Among the big-time powers, only 
Ernie Davis (Syracuse) gained more 
ground; and only Joe Bellino (Navy) 
scored more touchdowns. Bobby ripped 
off 13 to Joe's 18. 

The Buckeye Bucker is no overnight 
flash. At Troy (Ohio) High School, he 
made all-state two years in a row, set- 
ting a scoring record in his senior year. 
Scholastic Magazines picked him on its 
1957 All-American H. S. Squad. 

Upon coming up to the Ohio State 
varsity in 1959, Bobby was put at left 
halfback. That’s the position usually 
played by the best ball carrier on the 
team. Bobby had a good year, leading 
the Buckeyes with an average of 6.1 
yards per carry. 

Needing a pile-driving fullback last 
season, Coach Woody Hayes shifted 
Bobby from left half; Bobby took over 
as if he had played there all his life. 
He’s the type of fellow coaches love. 
He'll play anywhere, do anything the 
coach tells him, without a peep. 

Quiet, modest, with a sneaky sense 
of humor, Bobby is liked by every- 
body. He’s studying physical ed and 
hopes to become a coach some day. 
First, of course, he'll play pro ball. 


The Brave Bull 


The pros go for players like Bobby— 
big, fast, tough, who love to knock 
helmets. 

Scholastic Magazines will be watch- 
ing Ohio State like a mother hen this 
season. Practically the whole Buckeye 
backfield is made up of former Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ All-Americans. Bobby 
Ferguson is one. Others include: Paul 
Warfield, Harding H. S., Warren, Ohio; 
Matt Snell, Carle Place (N. Y.) H. S.; 
John Mummey, Harvey H. S., Paines- 
ville, Ohio; and Joe Sparma, Massillon 
(Ohio) H. S. In the Buckeye line are 
such former high school All-Americans 
as Bill Middleton, Marion (Ohio) H. S.; 
Bob Vogel, Massillon (Ohio) H. S.; 
and Keith Smith, Dunbar H. S., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Short Shots 
> Quick end to a dream: After chalking 
up 47 victories in a row, Lawrence 
(Kan.) High fell down and broke its 
crown in a hurry this year. Manhattan 
H. S. nosed *em out 7-0 in the opener. 
Victory was double-sweet for the vic- 
tors. They broke the longest winning 
streak in the country, and they beat 
Lawrence for the first time in 18 years! 


> Batting binge: Nobody in baseball 
history ever enjoyed a double-header 
the way Mac Ogburn, Clemson College 
freshman, did against Georgia Tech 
last season. In the first game, he clouted 
a homer, two triples, and a single. In 
the nightcap, he, went to the plate 
five times—and hit five home runs! He 
finished the day with 19 runs batted 
in, eight runs scored, and 31 total 
bases. That heavy tread you hear is 
the big league scouts marching toward 
Clemson. 


> Roger Maris and Mickey Mantle gave 
the Yankees the greatest one-two home- 
run punch in big league history. No 
outfield in history clouted as many 
homers as the Yankees did in 1961. 
The outfield that came closest was the 
Cincinnati picket line of 1956. That 
year Frank Robinson slugged 38, Wally 
Post 36, and Gus Bell 29 for a total 


of 103. No other outfield has reached . 


the 100-homer mark. 
What about the 1927 Yankees’ “Mur- 
derers Row”? Well, the Babe (Ruth) 


hit 60, but his sidekicks, Bob Meusel 
and Earl Combs, accounted for only 
14 between them. 


> “Genius” Again: When the Yankees 
were winning all those pennants up to 
1959, Jim Turner, the pitching coach, 
was considered a “genius.” When the 
Yankees lost the pennant in 1959, Jim 
was fired. He had been “over-rated,” 
the experts said. 

A new pitching coach, Eddie Lopat, 
was hired in 1960, and when the 
Yankees won the pennant, he immedi- 
ately was hailed as a “genius.” But he 
didn’t last more than that season. When 
Ralph Houk was appointed manager, 
he wanted a new pitching coach. John- 
ny Sain got the job, and he became 
the “genius” of 1961. 

Meanwhile, what about Jim Turner, 
the Yankee pitching coach who lost his 
“genius” rating after the Yankees lost 
in 1959? He’s a “genius” all over again! 
He’s the fellow who’s supposed to have 
“made” the Cincinnati pitching staff 
last season. 

The moral is simple: Become coach 
of a lot of good ball players and you'll 
instantly become a mastermind. 

—HeRMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Case of Disappearing Dailies 


(Continued from page 19) 


This leaves the newspapers vying for 
what national advertising they can get 
plus local advertising—and the paper 
with the largest circulation usually wins. 
(Local advertisers also want to reach 
as many people as they can.) 


: THIS race for readership, some 
newspapers have resorted to all sorts 
of gimmicks. Splash a give-away contest 
all over the front page? OK, if it brings 
in new readers. Play up a lurid divorce 
case or a sensational murder? Right, if 
it sells. Run a four-column picture of a 
bathing beauty cutting the ribbon to 
open a new shopping center rather than 
a picture from Berlin or Syria or Brazil? 
Good—might be some potential adver- 
tisers in that shopping center. 

But what happens to the news? Natu- 
rally, say many press critics, important 
stories are cut to the bone, relegated to 
the inside or back pages, or dropped 
entirely. 

Last year, former U. S. Congress- 
woman and Ambassador Clare Boothe 
Luce—wife of Time-Life editor Henry R. 
Luce—leveled a double-barreled charge 
against the American press in a speech 
to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. Mrs. Luce charged that “its 
failure to inform the public better than 
it does is an evasion of its responsibility; 
its failure to educate and elevate the 
public taste rather than following that 
taste like a blind, wallowing dinosaur, 
is an abuse of its freedom.” 

Yet with all these shortcomings, said 
Mrs. Luce, “the plain fact is that 
[although] the U. S. daily press today 
is not inspiringly good, it is just far and 
away the best press in the world.” 

In what other country in the world, 
ask some, can you find columnists of 
diverse political or economic opinion, 
writing freely—often differing with the 
editorial page of the newspapers which 
print them? Where is there a more com- 
plete English-language paper than the 
New York Times, or as fairly written a 
newspaper as the Christian Science 
Monitor? 

Whether the American press is de- 
fended or attacked, however, it is usu- 
ally agreed that it can only be as good 
as the people who read it. Says Harry 
Ashmore, Pulitzer Prize winner and for- 
mer executive director of the Arkansas 
Gazette: “The inadequacy of mass com- 
munications in our threatened society is 
not a matter of internal concern for the 
press alone, but an issue of great ur- 
gency for the public at large. Beginning 
here we will at least raise the proper 
questions—which has always been the 
prerequisite of finding the proper an- 
swers.” 





Don't take 
your blemishes: 
eae Py 
to school! 
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New...from Mennen. For every man 
with this skin problem...MFC. A clear— | 
liquid medication made to fight the #..., 
extra stubborn pimples caused by 
male sex hormones. Definitely not a 
greasy cream or tell-tale ointment 
that girls use. New MFC is clear, 


ts Shie Fast~"ea't Shee 
ENNEN 
ACE 
ONDITIONER 
Biemishes 


invisible on the skin, yet it packs the § 4 Mavs and 


special protection every man between 
the age of 13—25 wants. Use as pre- H 


scribed. See fast amazing results! @ 69¢ = — tines 


FOR SPECIAL TRIAL SIZE, send name and address plus 15¢ to: The Mennen 


Co., Bex 1000 A, Morristown, N.4. 








Vive La France! 


By Kenneth Valentine, St. Francis Preparatory School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*% Starred words refer to France and the French 





Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for blication 
in Scholastic jazines 
Each puzzle be 
built around 





ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 

50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
U theme. For 
each puzzie published we 























wili pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 








and statement by student 
that the puzzle is ori 
inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
neme, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers to this puzzle 
in next issue. 
















































































. Charles de 
France. 
5. Seaport city in northern France. 
. It’s round, green and a vegetable. 

2. Male descendant. 

3. “Look down, look down, that lone- 
some — ” (abbr.). 

5. Ugly old woman. 

7. In mathematics, the ratio of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter 
is called _..__—. 

. You can’t see it, but you can’t do 
without it. 
. French Impressionist painter. 

___—_ Hammarskjold, Secretary 
General of the U. N., recently killed 
in plane crash. 

21. World organization of which 20 Across 
was Secretary General (abbr.). 

3. U. S. political party (abbr.). 

5. “As I was going St. Ives” 
(nursery rhyme). 

3. Portuguese territory south of Bombay, 

India. 

Beatnik’s'term for home. 

Important French river. 

Curie, French (Polish-born) 
discoverer of radium. 
. Make an attempt. 
. Falsehood. 
. Short for Edward. 
. At this time. 
. Atlanta is this state’s capital (abbr.). 
. Pull by a towline 
. Charles French actor and 
a favorite of American movie-goers. 
4. Exclamation of disgust. 

5. Preposition showing where or when. 

. Thick pad used by wrestlers, 

. American soldier. 

. Sphere. 

2. To place something. 

. French city on Loire River. 

5. Group of islands in French Oceania, 
south Pacific Ocean. 


_, president of 


“I Utoo 


a 
mm moO WO 
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General Henri _*, leader of 
French army in Algiers during World 
War II. 


. Direction of ascent. 
3. Permit or allow. 
. “belle France.” 
. “Do I say, not . I do.” 
. Lacking height. 


apple a day.” 


. One of principal cities of former Viet 


Nam. 


. Found in a book. 

. Loud, continuous noise. 

. She. 

. Opening made by breaking or parting. 
. Gentle blow. 


Longest river in France. 


. Capital of France. 
. To gain possession of. 
D. 7e we 


__ Girl” was movie with 
Shirley MacLaine. 


. Very good friend. 
. Stop living. 
2. French leader during the Third Re- 


public. 


. Faithful. 


Important island in French Oceania, 
south Pacific Ocean. 


. Round spot. 


French for name. 


. Not dry. 

. To silence. 

. What artists practice. 

. Used to wash in. 

Ss the Mississippi,” book by 


Mark Twain. 


ae or not to ” said 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 


2. Plutonium (chemical abbr.). 
3. Tungsten (chemical abbr.). 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Recommended LP Top Rating 


“William Schuman: Symphony No. 3 
[Columbia MS6245 or ML5645]. When 
Schuman was in high school in New 
York in the 1920s, he organized a jazz 
band and was. interested in writing 
popular music. Although he turned 
“classical” in college, his jazz training 
apparently left him the key which dis- 
tinguishes his symphonic music — it 
communicates. Whereas so much mod- 
ern music is dry, academic, and in- 
accessible, Schuman’s is warm, vibrant, 
and appealing—as his prize-winning 3rd 
Symphony (1942) proves, played here 
superbly by Leonard Bernstein and the 
New York Philharmonic. 


“Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 [Angel 
(S)35945]. Beethoven himself thought 
his 7th Symphony one of his best works, 
and in recent years it has nearly nosed 
out the 5th in popularity. Otto Klem- 
perer (leading London’s Philharmonia) 
takes the work at a less propulsive pace 
than some conductors, but he brings to 
it an introspective strength which has 
merit on its own terms. If you want an 
exciting 7th, take Toscanini’s; if an 
eloquent 7th, then this. 


“Richard Strauss: A Hero's Life 
[Columbia MS6249 or ML5649]. Just 
half a dozen years ago, Ormandy and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s LP of this 
dramatic “tone poem” was setting all 
sorts of hi-fi standards. Now the same 
forces have re-recorded it with the 
newest stereo techniques. It emerges 
just as much a “demonstration disc” for 
the new age of sound. The work itself 
is by turns lush, poetic, and raucous—a 
kind of motion picture in sound about 
a daydreaming composer. The liner 
notes tell the “story” adequately (if 
not too lucidly). 


“Chamber Music from Marlboro [Co- 
lumbia MS6236 or ML5636]. During 
the summer some of the most unlikely 
places become musical havens. The lit- 
tle town of Marlboro, Vermont, is one— 
and this LP-.is a tribute to the fine 
music-making that can take place away 
from our more famous cities. Pianists 
Rudolf Serkin, Leon Fleischer, and a 
group of vocal soloists offer Brahms’ 
delightful Liebeslieder Waltzes (Op. 52 
only), and Serkin is part of the trio 
in Schubert’s Shepherd on the Rock. 


“Brahms: Serenade No. 1 [Decca DL- 
710031]. Leopold Stokowski seems to 
be doing a lot of “label hopping” lately, 
but to our benefit—for he’s recording 
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worthwhile but neglected works like 
this (and the Thomson below). This 
serenade, written when Brahms was in 
his early 20s, is something of a little 
symphony, and it flows with the melody 
and virile strength that was to mark 
Brahms’ later symphonies. 


“Thomson: The Plow That Broke the 
Plains; & The River [Vanguard VRS- 
1071]. This is the worthiest entry yet in 
Vanguard’s Landmarks of American 
Music series. Both suites are taken from 
the background scores for two early 
classics of American documentary films. 
Plow (1936) and River (1937) both 
dealt with the way Americans were 
rallying to recapture the American 
Dream during the bleak Depression 
Years of the 1930s. Thomson’s scores 
were unique for their time in the way 
they fused cowboy songs, honky-tonk 
blues, even a rollicking “Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight” with symphonic 
development—and may end up wearing 
longer on their own than the films. 
Leopold Stokowski leads the fine per- 
formances. 


“Esquivel: Infinity in Sound, Vol. 2 
[RCA Victor LSP/LM2296]. Young 
Esquivel, his orchestra and chorus, keep 
the beat generally lively while throwing 
in just about every hi-fi gimmick in the 


book, There's scarcely a subtle passage 
in the 12 tracks (Bye Bye Blues, Chero- 
kee, Lullaby of Birdland, Baia, etc.)— 


_ but what makes it all OK is that Mr. E. 


has one of the boldest senses of musical 
humor to come along since Michel Le- 


Grand. 


“Don Costa: Sound of the Million 
Sellers [United Artists WWS8513 or 
WW7513]. This LP’s title is as far from 
its content as “packaging liberties” can 
go, for there is no attempt to re-create 
sounds linked with the 12 all-time hits 
involved (Third Man Theme, Mack the 
Knife, Anna, Never on Sunday, Deli- 
cado, etc.). Instead they've been re-cast 
in Costa’s currently popular style. 
What counts, I suppose, is that the re- 
castings are enjoyable on their own. 


“Stan Kenton: The Romantic Approach 
[Capitol (S)T1533]. Used to be that 
Kenton’s name was enough to send all 
but the most hardened jazz modemists 
running for cover. Over the years Stan’s 
found that the brass family can also 
say a lot in mellow blends, and for this 
LP he’s even helped develop a new 
instrument—the mellophonium (with 
tones somewhere between a trumpet and 
a trombone). The tempos are dreamy 
and danceable, the harmonies modern 
without jarring. 
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“And Now Katyna Ranieri [MGM 
E3880]. There were times, especially 
while listening to Side One, when I 
thought this Florentine thrush was try- 
ing to be heard in both Italy and 
America simultaneously, without bene- 
fit of electronic intermediaries. Loud or 
soft, though, she’s a show-stopper. Best 
tracks: Anema e Core, Deep Purple. 


“Patachou: Songs from Broadway Hits 
[Audio Fidelity AFSD5948]. Why Mlle. 
Patachou (pronounced pah-tah-shoo) 
has never become as popular in the 
U. S. as some other French singers is 
something of a mystery. She can sob 
the sad ones with the best of them, or 
belt out a lyric as need be. For this 
delightful LP she offers six songs in 
English, six in French. 


“Jazz Brothers: Hey Baby [Riverside 
RLP9371]. Last winter we reviewed 
the first LP by this swinging young 
group (early 20s, late teens) with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. Now the quintet, 
led by Chuck and Gap Mangione, have 
come through with another crack set. 
Moreover, they have the good sense 
of knowing how to strike the right bal- 
ance between solo work and developed 
ensembles—something some other young 
jazzmen could take a cue from. 

—Roy HEMMING 





IS ONE OF THESE IN YOUR 
FUTU RE ? Just for a moment, look with a very personal 


eye at the challenging tools of the pharmacist or the chemist, the 
biologist or the engineer. Would it interest you to master these tools 
and disciplines, to employ them in discovering and producing drugs 
to safeguard health and to cure disease? Then there may be a stimu- 
lating direction of study ahead — and, later, a rewarding place for you 
at The Upjohn Company. 


We are pharmaceutical manufacturers, makers of more than 500 
drugs prescribed by your doctor and dispensed by your pharmacist. 
From Upjohn research laboratories have come a significant number 
of new medicines: compounds for arthritis, for pneumonia, for nutri- 
tional deficiencies, for diabetes. 


Our most important need—and the most important need of other 
pharmaceutical manufacturers —is for pharmacists, biologists, chem- 
ists and engineers. These are the specialists who discover, analyze, 
test and produce new drugs. At Upjohn, these experts work on the 
frontiers of science. Enjoying the prestige and rewards to which skill 


and education entitle them, they also feel the deep satisfaction of 
contributing to the well-being of man. 
If you are interested in learning how you may develop the skill and 
ability to win yourself a place in the pharmaceutical field, by all 
means ask us for further information. 


[Upfchn |... Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





The Upjohn Company, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Please send me, without obligation, the pamphlets | have checked: 

What is a Chemist? [) What is a Pharmacist? [F) 

What is a Biologist? [1 What is an Engineer? [) 
What is a Medical Technologist? 2) 

















When morning classes seem a chore 
Perhaps you should have eaten more. 
A hearty breakfast, you will find, 
Helps to sharpen up your mind. 














It's a fact that good breakfasts make better students. A 
simple meal of fruit, cereal, bread, butter, and milk takes 
only ten minutes to eat, but keeps you alert all morning 





arrangeable!... 
adaptable!... 


compatible! 


ee os 
V-M PORTABLE COMPONENT STEREO PHONOGRAPH SYSTEM— 
MODEL 307—Take your stereo everywhere! It’s a musical compan- 


Z ion indoors, outdoors or anywhere! There's a variety of arrange- 
ments you can make in your room, at home, or at school, Place 
j the detachable speakers on shelves, or in bookcases; even put 


\ . 
RFS 


o> 
4 

/ C 

i ——! = the changer out of sight! Easy to carry! 4 Powerful Speakers 

. in eT —2 in each detachable section. V-M ‘Stere-O-Matic’® 4- 

, ~ \I Speed Record Changer plays all records—stereo and mon- 


. —~ ¥ aural—automatically or manually! Gray or Metallic Beige. 
> — - 


) oe V-M MODEL 307~ $142995° 


the Wo of usic®” See and hear this and other fine V-M 


*Slightly Higher West Products at your V-M Dealer’s 
¥-M CORPORATION * BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN + KNOWN FOR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 





Of Mice, Men and Molecules, by 
John H. Heller. Medically minded stu- 
dents will enjoy this book about new 
frontiers in their chosen field. Dr. 
Heller not only explores dramatic cur- 
rent discoveries, but he does some crys- 
tal-gazing. He believes that the 
greatest medical achievements will 
come through cooperation of the sci- 
ences of physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and engineering. In Dr. Heller's 
New England Institute for Medical 
Research in Ridgefield, Connecticut, 
scientists from different fields come to 
work on basic problems of disease. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, N, Y.) $3.95. 


Your Teens and Mine, by Eleanor 
Roosevelt with Helen Ferris. This book 
is the answer to many letters from teen- 
agers. Both authors, who have worked 
closely with young people on the board 
of the Junior Literary Guild, discov- 
ered that the problems Mrs. Roosevelt 
had to overcome when she was young- 
er are not so different from those of 
modem girls. Chapter headings, such 
as “Gaining Self-confidence,” point the 
way to a book which is entertaining 
as well as helpful. (Doubleday and 
Co.,-N. Y.) $2.95. 


The Rivers Ran East, by Leonard 
Clark. Searching for the Seven Cities 
of Gold, an American explorer, Leon- 
ard Clark, encounters cannibals, head- 
hunters, and other obstacles in his 
trek through the Amazon country. 
This book, originally published eight 
years ago, is presented in a new spe- 
cial edition, edited by R. F. Wright. 
Leonard Clark lost his life in 1957 on 
another Amazon adventure, The story 
of his first search for gold is so fas- 
cinating that the reader has a difficult 
time laying the book down. (Funk and 
Wagnalls) $3.50. 


Deadline for Jim, by. Graham M. 
Dean. A fast-moving newspaper yarn 
by an author who began his own ca- 
reer as a managing editor at 19. The 
book is exciting, as well as authentic 
in newsroom details. (Criterion Books, 


Inc., N. ¥.) $3.50. 


Carol Heiss, Olympic Queen, by 
Robert Parker. A delightful book about 
a champion ice skater. Illustrations 
show the famous teen queen from the 
time she began to skate until she won 
the Olympics in 1960. This book 
makes you want to sharpen your skates. 
(Doubleday and Co., N. Y.) $2.50. 
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Show of the Week: With Halloween 

just around the pumpkin, ABC is ap- 
propriately doing a musical version of 
a Nathaniel Hawthorne short story 
which has a witch as its central char- 
acter. It’s called “Feathertop,” and 
youll see it on Thursday, Oct. 19. 
Mary Rodgers, the talented daughter 
of composer Richard Rodgers, wrote 
the music. It’s a story of a witch (Cath- 
leen Nesbitt) who turns a scarecrow 
(Hugh O'Brian) into a man. Her evil 
scheme is to get even with a governor 
(Hans Conried) by having the gover- 
nor'’s daughter (Jane Powell) fall in love 
with the scarecrow-man, and then 
she'll change him back to a scarecrow 
again. It’s a Halloween fable that 
should be a tricky treat. 
®& The U. S. Steel Hour, over CBS 
on Wednesday, Oct. 18, has a good 
mystery story called “Bury Me Twice.” 
® Besides “Feathertop” on Thursday, 
CBS Reports will examine “The Water 
Famine.” You may not be aware of it 
where you live, but there are many 
places in the world where there isn’t 
enough water for the people to drink. 
The program will study these places 
and also show you how very impor- 
tant water is to civilization. 
& On Friday, Oct. 20, over NBC, you 
can see a repeat of the magnificent 
Hallmark Hall of Fame production of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. This was orig- 
inally shown last November and won 
many awards. 

Also on NBC on Friday, Internation- 
al Showtime will present the Parisian 
Ice Revue, a lavish ice-skating spec- 
tacle from Paris. 

B® Saturday Night at the Movies, 
NBC’s feature film series, will this Sat- 
urday present “The Desert Fox.” 
James Mason stars as Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel, who earned the nick- 
name, “The Desert Fox,” when he 
commanded the Nazi German Afrika 
Korps during World War II. 

® On Sunday, NBC’s DuPont Show of 
the Week will do “Merrily We Roll 
Along.” Groucho Marx will narrate this 
look at America’s automobiles, from 
the first one-cylinder model to the cur- 
rent big jobs. 

Walt Disney’s Wonderful World of 
Color, on NBC, has a cartoon show 
this week called “The Hunting In- 
stinct.” Prof. Ludwig Von Drake 
(Donald Duck’s uncle) will guide us 
through a whimsical study of how man 
spends his life hunting for things— 


for a wife, for a job, for killers, for a 
lost button. 

Also on Sunday, ABC will have an- 
other in the Adlai Stevenson Reports 
series, with the United States Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations analyzing 
latest developments. 

On CBS, there’s the GE Theater, 
which this week has Ricky Nelson as 
guest star. He’s appearing in a story 
called “The Wish Book,” and he'll play 
the part of a country bumpkin. 

& Over CBS on Tuesday, Oct. 24, 
you'll see the first of six Westinghouse 
Specials, d-amas which will be spotted 
throughout the season. This one is an 


39 


original, “The. Dispossessed,” which 
tells the story of the American Indians’ 
fight to obtain their rights. A famous 
trial forms the basis of the story. 

There are two other dramatic pro- 
grams on the Tuesday schedule. ABC’s 
Alcoa Premiere series is doing “The 
Fortress,” with Lloyd Bridges starring 
in a true story of an American soldier, 
captured during the Korean War, and 
his fight to prevent his Chinese Red 
captors from brainwashing him. 

And, on NBC’s Dick Powell Show, 
Milton Berle will try a straight dra- 
matic role in “Doyle Against the 
House.” —Dicx KLEINER 








Embarrassed 
by blemishes* 
that keep 
coming back? 


Blemishes*‘ go away—stay away 
with new Noxzema Skin Lotion! 


Exclusive antiseptic formula medicates as it penetrates to kill 
blemish-making bacteria by the millions. Actually helps 
you grow clear, smooth, “new-born” skin! 





in clinical tests, 8 out of 10 cases of *surface blem- 
ishes cleared up or improved—and didn’t come back— 


with regular Noxzema Lotion care. 


Noxzema Lotion works in your skin, not just on it, 


to “uncork” clogged pores and blackheads . 


. helps 


clear up blemishes as no mere “cover-up” can. And 


there’s no caking, no peeling! 


So for a clear, “new-born” complexion, get new 
greaseless Noxzema Skin Lotion today. 


if it’s from Noxzema—it's good for your skin! 





PROVED IN TESTS ON TEENAGE SKIN 
In clinical tests on teenagers with surface blemishes pystules (pus-forming blemishes) 
4 dermatologists reported the following types of 
blemishes cleared or remarkably improved: 


Blackheads: 88.3% 


o. Moderate: 85.7% 
b. Extreme: 66.7% 














TRAINING NOW 
Send for 
FREE 





4 you giving us your ideas and plans concern- 
§ ing your future. 











NOW! SILVER TONE SILK FINISH 


SWAP." SAVE 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 


SEND ANY PHOTO, portrait, or snapshot 
and money today. Get original back by return 
mail and your wallet photos. De luxe sitk- finish 
pa. Pla studio quality photos. Swap ‘em 


WALLET PHOTO CO., Box B MILLBURN, N. J. 
{Piease send me___ 28 Wallet Photos from 


one 

pose, $1.00 enclosed. 

Please send me 60 Wallet Photos from one 
en- 


pose, plus FREE S” x 7” enlargement, $2.00 
closed. 


____t enclose 50¢ for Super Speed Service. 
Enclosed is $ and my picture (returned 
Funnarmed) 
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Bell Ringer Award. “i“i“}“Tops, don’t miss. 
i"'"Good. “Fair. Save your money. 


MMA FANNY (Warners. Produced 
and directed by Joshua Logan.) 


This heart-warming and highly enter- 
taining movie stems from the musical 
play, which in turn stemmed from Mar- 
cel Pagnol’s three famous French movies 
of the 1930's. Although nary a song is 
sung in the new-film, Harold Rome’s 
score serves as lovely background mu- 
sic; and the whole picture, with its stun- 
ning color photography of Marseilles 
and tender story acted by a first-rate 
cast, has the fresh, lilting quality of our 
best musical movies. Leslie Caron is 
quite touching as the fishmonger’s 
daughter whose indiscreet love for 
young Marius (Horst Buchholz) leads 
to a strange triangle. When Marius runs 
away to sea, an elderly widower (Mau- 
rice Chevalier), who has longed for a 
son, marries Fanny, knowing she will 
have Marius’s baby. What happens 
when Marius returns years later makes 
for moving drama. Although it verges 
on soap opera, the film is so well done 
that it sparkles even when weepy. 


MYANIKKI, WILD DOG OF THE 
NORTH (Buena Vista. Produced by 
Winston Hibler. Directed by Don Hal- 
dane and Jack Couffer.) 


Walt Disney's new film is a combi- 
nation of his live-action fiction movies 
and his True-Life animal adventures. 
Based on James Oliver Curwood’s No- 
mads of the North, and filmed in Techni- 
color near Banff in the wilds of Canada, 
it tells the story of a French-Canadian 
trapper, played by Jean Coutu, and 
Nikki, his Malemute pup, who adopt an 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


Drama—(D); 
mentary—(Y) ; 


& West Side Story (M); 

Sun (D). 

Mvee-Guns of Navarone 
(D); Question Seven (D); 
(C); Francis of Assisi (D). 
Sand Castle (D); Fabulous World 
of Jules Verne (D); Master of the World 
(D); Exodus (D); Absent-Minded Pro- 
fessor (C). 

Ring of Fire (D); Trouble in the Sky 
(D); Naked Edge (D); Atlantis, the Lost 
Continent (D). 

Big Show (D); Last Time I Saw Archie 
(C); By Love Possessed (D); Two Loves 
(D). 


Bridge to the 


(D); Misty 
Parent Trap 


orphaned bear cub while on a trip in 
the Rockies. When the trapper’s canoe 
is overturned, Nikki and the cub are 
stranded. They stay together as pals— 
until winter, when the bear hibernates, 
much to Nikki’s astonishment. Life gets 
really tough for Nikki when he is cap- 
tured by a vicious trapper who makes 
him fight in the pits at the trading posts. 
The story is rather simple, but the film 
is so well made that it will appeal to 
moviegoers of all tastes. 


Mi" '"SCREAM OF FEAR (Columbia. 
Produced and written by Jimmy Sang- 
ster. Directed by Seth Holt.) 


Here’s a murder mystery that’s guar- 
anteed to put goose bumps on your 
goose bumps. When Susan Strasberg, 
pretty and confined to a wheelchair, 
arrives at the French Riviera to visit 
her wealthy father, she is told he’s away 
on business. Her stepmother (Ann Todd) 
and her father’s doctor-friend (Christo- 
pher Lee) welcome her. but never let 
her forget her childhood mental insta- 
bility. And when Susan sees, or thinks 
she sees, the dead body of her father, 
she has cause to wonder about her sta- 
bility now. Only the villa’s handsome 
chauffeur (Ronald Lewis) seems to be 
on her side. The scenes in which Susan 
and the chauffeur search for Papa’s 
body in the deep freeze and in the 
swimming pool are scarey enough to 
drive anyone batty. The plot cheats on 
the audience and doesn’t bear too close 
scrutiny, but this won't stop you from 
joining Susan in a couple of screams of 
fear. —Pumir T. Hartunc 


KRAZY KAPTION 


MGM's ‘Ben-Hur’ 
“But I’ve had reservations for months!” 








CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


MEDICAL a Stay Vecnhovoatets 
LAB & X-RAY — a 

Co-ed 1 year " 

for Juniors: 


courses. Lifet 
ee work D Dorms. yo et Gt ap an A. 
4 pore: Free 
take HOME STUDY ‘COURSE FO EDICAL Recep- 
tionist, in office came ae 
Leads to hi 4 paying career 


theory. 
resident training. 


Boston, Cleveland. 
Physicians’ Aides, 85 Fi : 
Catalog, Dept. 10, 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Onis. 
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Needed Support 


A bearded man was riding in a bus 
one day when a passenger grabbed the 
beard to steady himself. As they kept 
swaying and twisting, the bearded man 
tried desperately to extricate himself 
without success. Finally, as the bus 
jolted to a sudden stop, he shouted, 

« “Will you kindly relinquish my beard!” 

“Why?” asked the beardhanger. “Are 

you getting off here?” 


Fun Anyone? 


Quotables 


Fall is the season when you find out 


which won—the moths or the moth balls. 
Family Weekly 


Backward, turn backward, 
Oh, time in thy flight; 
Just thought of a comeback 
I needed last night. 
F. G. Kernan: Quote 
One thing about modern art is that 
things can’t be as bad as they are 
painted. 
American Legion Magazine 
If all the students who slept in class 
were placed end to end, they would. be 
much more comfortable. 


Anonymous 


Get a Shade 
Psychiatrist: “Don’t worry if your 
husband thinks he’s a refrigerator. It’s 
just a delusion, and with proper care 
and understanding, he'll get over it.” 
Woman: “I know, but he sleeps with 
his mouth open and the little light keeps 


” 
me awake. 
Compact 





SWEET, HEALTHFUL 
§( AFTER-SCHOOL TREAT- 
SUN-MAID RAISINS 


a, 


SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


Wa sia at datak sa 


J —sx pocker for between- 
meal snacks that are good for youl 
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Sad Story 
Have you heard the story of Willie T8? 
He fell in love with a girl whose name 
was K8, 
Sent her flowers and candy at a great 
R8, 
And begged her to become his M8. 
“I would if I could,” said lovely K8. 
“For I pity your lonely, unhappy St8, 
But alas! You've asked me a bit too L8— 
I'm married already and the mother 
of 8.” 


Sixteen Magazine 


Better Late Than Never 


A race-horse owner from the West 
showed up at Churchill Downs in Ken- 
tucky with an eight-year-old horse that 
had never been in a race before. Since 
an eight-year-old non-starter is hardly 
a betting attraction, he was off at $100 
to $1, and galloped home first by ten 
lengths. 

Dirty work at the crossroads was sus- 
pected, and the stewards demanded of 
the owner, “Is this horse unsound?” 

“No, sir,” asserted the owner. “Sound- 
est horse you ever saw.” 

“Well, then,” persisted a steward, 
“why haven’t you raced him before?” 

“To tell the truth,” the Westerner 
said, “we couldn’t catch him till he was 


” 
seven. 
Shelley Dalmain: Coronet 


Don’t Overdo It 


Ted: “I've walked home from school 
with her three times and carried her 
books all the way. I’ve taken her to a 
movie, and bought her ice cream three 
times. Do you think I should kiss her 
next time we go out?” 

Ned: “Naw, you've done enough for 


her already.” 
Topeka (Kans.) High School Weekly 


Dry Wit 

The corporal hurried into the head- 
quarters of the colonel at a Foreign 
Legion outpost. 

“Sir,” he said, “a message has just 
arrived from the men at Fort Ouji. They 
report that they are out of water and 
need immediate aid.” 

“Very well,” said the colonel, “I'll see 
that supplies are sent some time during 
the week.” 

“I'm afraid, sir, that we must get 
water to them at once.” 

“Oh, very well, corporal. There’s a 
caravan passing that way tomorrow 
that can carry the water to them.” 

“Sir, we must send it sooner than to- 
morrow.” 

“Really, corporal, they can’t be that 
badly off. Surely they can wait until 
tommorrow for the water.” 

“I thought so, too, sir,” said the cor- 
poral. “Then I noticed that the stamp 
on the letter they sent was attached 
with a paper clip.” 


Washington Columns 





Medusa was once heard to rave: 

“A new hair-do is just what | crave, 
With my Swingline I'll tack 

All these snakes front to back, 

And invent the first permanent wave!"’ 


SWINGLINE 
STAPLER 


no bigger than 
a pack of gum! 


3 (including 1006 stapies) 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
@ Made in America! 
@ Tot 50 refills always available! 


@ Buy it at your stationery, 
variety or bookstore dealer! 


Swinglne: INC. 


Long !siand City 1, New York 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF STAPLERS FOR HOME AND OFFICE 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this column 
—or special questions about your ap- 
pearance you'd like to ask—write: Carol 
Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. My big problem is my-thighs! I 
can get by in a full skirt, but shorts, 
slacks, and sheaths are strictly out for 
me. I've tried dieting, and although my 
face and arms and neck got thinner, 
not an ounce seemed to budge from my 
thighs. Is there any hope? 


A. There’s always hope—if you're 
willing to take up a daily exercise rou- 
tine. Bulging thighs are caused by lazy, 
out-of-tone muscles. Regular exercise 
will firm those muscles and cause fat 
cells to beat a hasty retreat. Here are 
two simple workouts that will work 
wonders in time: 

Hold onto the back of a chair with 
your left hand and swing your right leg 
forward and back, like a pendulum. 
Keep the knee straight. Make 10 com- 
plete swings, then turn around, hold the 
chair with your right hand, and swing 
your left leg. Gradually increase to 20 
swings for each leg. 

Lie on your right side, legs together. 
Raise left leg as high as possible with- 
out bending your knee. Repeat six 
times. Reverse side and leg. Work up 
gradually to 20 times for each leg. 


Q. What can be done for nails that 
split and peel? I've increased my milk 
intake, but so far it hasn't helped. A 
friend told me that using several coats 
of polish would protect my nails. What 
do you think? 


A. Protection for your nails should 
come from inside, not outside. The bet- 
ter your general health, the stronger 
your nails will be. Keep up the in- 
creased intake of milk, and add extra 
citrus fruit to your diet, too. In the 
meantime, you might try using white 
iodine (your drugstore carries it) on 
your nails to give them extra resilience. 
Put a bit of cotton on the end of an 
orange stick, soak it in the iodine, and 
stroke it over each nail. Do this each 


time you give yourself a manicure, and 
see if your nails don’t become less brit- 
tle and breakable. 

P. S.: It might be a good idea to leave 
off polish entirely until your nails are 
in better condition. 


Q. All summer long I practically 
lived on the beach. I built up a good 
tan, but my hair seems to have turned 
into straw. Needless to say, I can’t do 
a thing with it. How can I get it back 
into condition? 


A. Your hair is suffering from a case 
of sunburn. Constant exposure to the 
sun dried out most of its natural oils, 
and salt water added insult to injury— 
especially if you didn’t bother to wash 
the salt out of your hair after swimming. 
This home oil treatment, repeated regu- 
larly, will help restore your hair to 
normal: 

After a shampoo, rinse the hair thor- 
oughly until it “squeaks.” Rub with a 
turkish towel until your hair is just 
damp. Now, spread a little hair dress- 
ing or hair cream on your fingers and 
rub them gently through your hair. Use 
only a trace of cream. Too much will 
make the strands over-oily and stringy. 


ARCHANA AR A 


Fit to be tied . . . Ties to sniff at are 
the latest news in male fashion. This 
whiffable neckwear has built-in scents 
of strawberry, pineapple, grape, cut 
grass, copper, and leather. Patterns 
match the scents. For instance, suitcases 
decorate the leather-scented ties, coins 
and kettles the copper-smelling ones. 


Did you know .. . yawning is good 
for you? Scientists say it tones up the 
muscles of the mouth, chest, back, and 
arms and helps build up more energy 
for more work. 


Have you tried ... . a small piece of 
terry cloth to clean lightweight felt 
hats? Just rub gently with the nap. To 
remove dog or cat hair from clothes, 
try a moistened chamois cloth. It won't 
harm the most delicate fabric. 


Shirt shorts . . . for boys only. Do 
your shirts come back from the laundry 
so heavily starched that the collar gets 
mussed when you try to work the but- 
ton through that stiff buttonhole? Soften 
up the buttonhole by carefully putting 
a drop of water on it. Discolorations 
on the buttons can be removed with an 
ink eraser. 
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BONE UP 
ON 
GOOD LOOKS 


She can concentrate on her 
notes and take her smooth 
appearance for granted in this 
medallion-print pop-on cotton 
blouse with its sash belt and 
Bermuda collar. Assorted col- 
ors. Sizes 28-36. $3.98. By 
Ship ‘n Shore, at department 
stores throughout the U. S. 





“No, silly, you didn’t miss an assignment today! It’s something I do every night—to keep my 


| skin looking clearer! Remember last term when I had some trouble with breakouts? Then 
& someone told me about Bio-Clear* Medicated Cream, Helena Rubinstein’s drug discovery 
with an exclusive organic sulphide. It really works! After I wash my face thoroughly with 
Bio-Cleanser,* the new medicated cream wash, I apply Bio-Clear to the broken-out spots. 


M4 Bio-Clear goes to work instantly —while | sleep! It peels away dead skin—gently, of course. 
oln a iy It dries up those excess oils that can add to the trouble and it shrinks away pimples fast! Bio-Clear 
e is antiseptic too—so it inhibits the growth of blemish-causing bacteria, helps prevent the spread 
of infection—helps prevent new breakouts from forming! That’s why I do my beauty homework 
faithfully every night ... and I bet you didn’t know I wear Bio-Clear during the day — under 
m © all make-up or without make-up. It’s skin-toned and greaseless so nobody —even you—would know! 
' “Bio-Clear is wonderful. Look what it’s done for my complexion! I'll do this kind of homework 


any time! Bye again—see you in class tomorrow!” 


Bio-Clear—1.00 and 1.75, no cosmetic tax. At department and drug stores. 
omewo : : P.S. Be sure you watch UPDATE, the first TV show for thinking teens, every Saturday, 
12 Noon E.S.T., on your local NBC-TY station 


New sportswear: Study shift by Juniorite 


You, too, can have the confidence of a clearer complexion! 
New Bio-Clear Medicated Cream gives fast help for acne breakouts! 


stent RR LOCOT! 


“BIO-CLEAR $ | Helene Kebenitein 


Grease'ess - Saavnnted - Antseptc Netona Rubiastein’ 


Nitin i ©1961, Helena Rubinstein, Inc 





TRADE-MARK® 


123 ZING I (or how to make a Float with Coke) 





1. Pour a glass two-thirds full of ice-cold Coca-Cola... 2. Plunk a scoop of ice cream (or sherbet) into glass. 


3. Top with more Coke...cherry, nuts, what have you. ZING! enjoy that REFRESHING NEW FEELING! 


PYRIGHT =) 1961, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY OCA-COLA’’ AND * KE’’ ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS 
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The New 
Conant Report 


R. JAMEs B. Conant’s latest report to 
D the American people—Slums and 
Suburbs—is expected to arouse greater 
controversy in the education world than 
his earlier reports on the high school 
and junior high. In his own quiet, al- 
most offhand style, Conant tackles the 
toughest education problems of all—the 
ones which arouse the most controversy. 
He talks frankly of the slum schools of 
the big cities—particularly the Negro 
slum schools. 

»He expresses his fear of an “explosive” 
situation being created in slum areas 
where more than half the young people 
of 16-21 are out of school and unem- 
ployed. 

He attacks the advocates of deliberate 
integration—those who would transport 
pupils from one neighborhood to an- 
other solely for the purpose of putting 
Negroes in white classes, and whites in 
Negro classes. 


He calls for a “thorough reappraisal” 
of the vocational education program, 
saying “I know that some of the pro- 
grams in some schools have long ceased 
to be realistic. I know that in some 
states a self-perpetuating bureaucracy 
has gained control. I know that the 
agricultural courses, in particular, re- 
quire overhauling and that new areas 
should be explored.” 

He takes a critical look at suburban 
high school problems, where 80 per 
cent or more of the graduates enter 
college, and where “the most vexing 
problem is to adjust the family’s ambi- 
tions to the boy’s or girl’s abilities.” 

Conant draws one major lesson from 
his visits to slum and suburban schools: 
“... To a considerable degree, what a 
school should do and can do is deter- 
mined by the status and ambitions of 
the families being served.” 

The new Conant study is divided 
into six chapters: “City Slums and Ne- 
gro Education,” “Schools and Jobs in 
the Big Cities,” “Curriculum and Or- 
ganization,” “The College Oriented 


Suburbs,” “Programs of Study in Cer- 
tain Schools,” and “Concluding Obser- 
vations.” 

The following are Conant’s 17 con- 
cluding observations, reprinted in full*: 


As to the schools in 
the well-to-do suburbs: 


1. The main problem in wealthy 
suburban schools is to guide the parent 
whose college ambitions outrun his 
child’s abilities toward a realistic pic- 
ture of the kind of college his child is 
suited for. 

2. Expert guidance must begin very 
early in the suburban schools in this 
process of educating both parent and 


*Dr. Conant’s 17 “concluding observa- 
tions” are reprinted here by courtesy 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. They are copyright 
1961 by James Bryant Conant, and further 
reproduction is prohibited without the writ- 
ten permission of the publisher. Slums and 
Suburbs is available in paperback ($1.95), 
and in clothbound edition ($3.95), from 
McGraw-Hill, New York. 





Hollis L. Caswell is resigning as president 
of Columbia University Teachers College 
effective July 1, 1962. He will be 
appointed to a new professorship, 
and becomes chairman of editorial 
advisory boards for Field Enterprises. 
Field publishes World Book Encyclopedia. 


child in the realities of college admis- 
sion, 

3. The prestige colleges should be 
seen as institutions for very bright stu- 
dents, the majority of whom will go to 
graduate school for advanced degrees. 
Many will enter the professions. 

4. The California pattern of higher 
education, which includes two-year 
junior colleges, should be examined 
with care by citizens interested in solv- 
ing college problems within many 
states. 

5. The place to begin to set stand- 
ards in American education is at the 
last rung of the educational ladder—the 
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graduate level. Requirements for ad- 
mission to law and medical schools and 
to graduate schools of arts and sciences 
should include evidence by examina- 
tion of a wide and solid academic edu- 
cation. The requirements might be as 
follows: the ability to write a competent 
essay; a good reading, writing, and 
speaking knowledge of at least one 
modern foreign language; a knowledge 
of mathematics through the calculus; a 
knowledge of physics, chemistry, and 
biology at the freshman level of our 
most rigorous colleges; at the same level 
of competence, knowledge of American 
history and political institutions and 
English and American literature. The 
implementation of this recommendation 
might well have a salutary effect upon 
the education of bright students in both 
schools and colleges by bringing about 
what is called for in recommendation 6. 

6. All high schools should try to 
create a climate of opinion that will 
encourage bright students to elect the 
kind of wide program that is required 
of students in the Bronx High School of 
Science. Such a program means five 
rather than the traditional four aca- 
demic subjects a year. 

7. Every high school ought to strive 
for participation in the Advanced Place- 
ment Program. 


As to the schools 
in the large city slums: 


8. The contrast in the money spent 
per pupil in wealthy suburban schools 
and in slum schools of the large cities 
challenges the concept of equality of op- 
portunity in American public education. 
More money is needed in slum schools. 

9. Social dynamite is building up in 
our large cities in the form of unem- 
ployed out-of-school youth, especially 
in the Negro slums. We need accurate 
and frank information neighborhood by 
neighborhood. 

10. The schools should be given the 
responsibility for educational and voca- 
tional guidance of youth after they 
leave school until age 21. This will re- 
quire more money. 

11. Increased attention ought to be 
paid in both slums and suburbs to de- 
veloping meaningful courses for pupils 
with less than average abilities. To this 
end consideration should be given by 
every school and community to the ex- 
pansion of work-study programs for 
slow students, and to the provision of 
at least an auto mechanics shop for boys 
in every high school in metropolitan 
areas. 

12. Employment opportunities in the 
large cities must be promptly opened 
on a non-discriminatory basis. Because 
of the attitude of management and la- 
bor this can be done only through the 
use of federal funds. 

13. The answer to improving Negro 
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education in the large Northern cities 
is to spend more money and to upgrade 
Negro schools, many of which are in 
slums, rather than to effect token inte- 
gration by transporting pupils across 
attendance lines. Fully integrated teach- 
ing staffs are a necessity as well. 

14. More teachers and perhaps more 
pay for teachers are necessary for 
schools in the slums than in either the 
high income districts of the large cities 
or the wealthy suburbs. Special training 
programs for teachers in slum schools 
are needed. 

15. No effort should be spared in 
slum areas to enlist the support of par- 
ents in the education of their children. 
To this end, adult education programs 
should be improved and expanded. 

16. Big cities need decentralized ad- 
ministration in order to bring the schools 
closer to the needs of the people in each 
neighborhood and to make each school 
fit the local situation. 

17. Nonpolitical, honest school boards 
composed of high-minded citizens who 
can differentiate between policy-making 
and administration are essential. An 
aroused public opinion is needed to 
correct the situation in those cities 
where such school boards do not exist. 

In conclusion, Conant states: “I have 
sss, to create a set of anxious thoughts 
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in the minds of the conscientious citi- 
zens who may read these pages and 
who, while living in the suburbs, may 
work in the city. To improve the work 
of the slum schools requires an improve- 
ment in the lives of the families who 
inhabit the slums, but without a drastic 
change in the employment prospects 
for urban Negro youth, relatively little 
can be accomplished. Therefore I close 
by urging that our large city educa- 
tional problems be analyzed in far more 
detail than in the past and with a far 
greater degree of frankness. Neighbor- 
hood by neighborhood we need to know 
the facts, and when these facts indicate 
a dangerous social situation the Amer- 
ican people should be prepared to take 
prompt action before it is too late.” 


Seek Law Changes 

Legislators in two states—Georgia 
and New York—are seeking changes in 
school laws which have created unex- 
pected problems in their respective 
states. 

In Georgia, a law is now on the 
statute books authorizing tuition grants 
to students who want to attend private, 
non-sectarian schools. The purpose of 
the law was to enable students to with- 
draw from desegregated schools, if they 
wished, to attend private schools in- 
stead. But the law didn’t spell that out. 

So now applications are being ex- 
pected for tuition grants from students 
now attending private schools (whether 
they come from desegregated schools 
or not). State Board of Education mem- 
bers are calling on the Legislature to 
change or repeal the law at the next 
session. 

In New York, some small school dis- 
tricts are facing unusual financial dif- 
ficulties in conforming to a new school 
transportation law. The Speno Law 
(named for State Senator Edward J. 
Speno of East Meadow, L.I.), provides 
that a public school system must pro- 
vide free transportation for private 
school pupils if they live more than two 
but less than ten miles from the school. 
(The big cities are exempt. ) 

In the first weeks of the new law 
(which took effect Sept. 1), a father 
won low bid for the transportation con- 
tract for his two daughters. They are 
now driven by his own Cadillac to 
school. Cost to school district: $1,300 a 
year. 

On Long Island, a high school girl 
has applied for transportation via ferry 
and bus to her school, It would cost 
local taxpayers $5,000 a year. 

Senator Speno says that the Educa- 
tion Department has not administered 
the school bus law efficiently, and that 
the Public Service Commission should 
handle school bus operations. He also 

(Continued on page 6-T) 
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WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 


> National Affairs Feature: Survivabil- 
ity—Key to 1961’s Civil Defense (p. 12) 
> World Affairs Feature: The (Dis)- 
United Arab Republic (p. 8) 

> Forum Topic of the Week: A Public 
Service TV Network? (p. 14) 

> History Behind the Headlines: FCC, 
Watchdog of the Wave Lengths (p. 17) 
> American Image: The State of the 
Press (p. 18) 

> March of Events: World and Nation- 
al News in Review (p. 20) 


Civil Defense (p. 12) 


American History 


Digest of the Article 

Mounting world tensions have stimu- 
lated a new look at civil defense to 
protect us against possible nuclear at- 
tack. Congress, formerly apathetic, has 
just approved the President's new pro- 
gram which calls for construction of 
shelters in public buildings, stocking 
them with supplies, etc. 

Critics of civil defense efforts hold 
that we are being conditioned to the 
inevitability of nuclear war; that survi- 
val depends on working for peace and 
not on shelters; that we should put civil 
defense funds into an offensive weapon 
system; that mass evacuation plans are 
impractical. 

Proponents of stepped-up civil de- 
fense hold that it has been neglected 
too long; that if attack should come, 
adequate shelters will reduce losses and 
make possible reconstruction of our 
country; that we are less likely to be at- 
tacked if enemy nations know we are 
prepared for all eventualities. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the con- 
troversy about our current civil defense 
program and to consider the arguments 
for and against a stepped-up program. 


Assignment 
i. In parallel columns, outline three 
arguments for and three arguments 


against the current civil defense pro- 
gram. 

2. List three provisions of the Presi- 
dent’s civil defense program. 

3. What are we doing in our own 
community about civil defense? 


Motivation 


How many of you (show of hands) 
would want to have fall-out shelters in 
or near your homes? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why has interest in civil defense 
increased in recent months? What has 
the federal government done to 
strengthen the civil defense program? 

2. Governor Meyner of New Jersey 
has said: “There is one and only one 
defense against a nuclear war—and that 
is peace.” What is your reaction to that 
viewpoint? Discuss, 

3. What provisions have we made 
for civil defense in our community? 
Are you satisfied with the present ar- 
rangements? Why? 

Summary 

President Kennedy in his recent ad- 
dress to the United Nations said: “The 
events and decisions of the next 10 
months may well decide the fate of man 
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for the next 10,000 years.” What bear- 
ing, if any, do civil defense prepara- 
tions have on such events and deci- 
sions? 


Syria-Egypt (p. 8) 


World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 


The union of Egypt and Syria, de- 
clared on February 1, 1958, has been 
shattered by the secession of Syria from 
the United Arab Republic. President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser of the U.A.R. has 
suffered a serious loss of prestige among 
his fellow Arabs and in the world at 
large. A large part of his influence had 
been based upon his appeals to “pan- 
Arab unity” and the allegiance to him 
of Arab nationalists throughout the Mid- 
dle East. To re-coup his prestige, Nas- 
ser may seek new ways of gaining Arab 
allegiance. Neighboring Israel fears pos- 
sible aggressive moves by Egypt to 
counter Nasser’s Syrian humiliation. 

Syrian leaders triggered the revolt 
largely because of their opposition to 
Nasser’s moves to nationalize the 
U.A.R.’s economy, and because of grow- 
ing Egyptian dominance of the U.A.R. 
The break-up of the U.A.R. was greeted 
with enthusiasm in Jordan and Saudi 
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How do your impressions of students compare with their standardized 
test scores? Since you want to learn as much about your students as you can, 
you may wish to consult the results of intelligence and reading tests which 
your students have taken in recent years. These may have some guidance 
value if noted in your own record book. 

Remember, of course, that I.Q. results depend to an extent on the test 
given; the score or percentile does not pinpoint a student’s intelligence. 
In entering the reading score, please be sure to indicate the date of the test. 
A student beginning the 11th year whose reading score in October 1959 
was 9.0 may be assumed to be reading at grade level, because two years 


Where test scores vary markedly from your impression of a student, it 
might be well to observe the student more closely. It may be that some 
students are capable of greater achievement; others may be over-achieving. 
In any event, standardized test scores should be only one factor in your 
evaluation of a student’s capabilities. They are a long way from being perfect 


—H. L. H. 
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Arabia, which fear Nasser’s influence, 
and in Iraq, where Premier Kassim is a 
bitter rival of the Egyptian leader for 
power in the Arab world. 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
forces which gave rise to the Syrian 
revolt and what the break-up of the 
U.A.R. means to the Middle East and 
to the rest of the world, 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a Syrian high school 
student, what reasons could you give to 
defend your country’s secession from the 
U.A.R.? 

2. If you were President Nasser of 
the U.A.R., how would you explain 
Syria’s secession to your own Egyptian 
people? 

3. How will the secession of Syria 
affect the power line-up in the Middle 
East and how does it threaten President 
Nasser’s ambitions? 


Public Service TV? (p. 14) 
American History, Problems of Democracy 

In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
note criticisms of network television 
programming by FCC chairman New- 
ton Minow, and proposals to Congress 
that the federal government set up a 
nationwide public service or education- 
al TV network. In pro and con manner, 
we present arguments on both sides of 
the question: Do we need such a public 
service network? 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many hours a week do you 
usually spend watching _ television? 
(Show of hands.) How many of these 
hours do you consider offer “A” quality 
programming? 

2. If there were a public service or 
educational network competing with 
the commercial networks, how many in 
your family do you believe would watch 
its programs in prime evening time? 
Discuss. 

3. Do you think if more public serv- 
ice programs were broadcast by the 
commercial networks that people would 
watch them, or would they just shut off 
their sets? Discuss. 


Things to Do 


Organize a round-table discussion in 
which four students evaluate television 
programming and consider the desira- 
bility of a public service network. The 
class can ask questions after the panel- 
ists have had their say. 


The FCC (p. 17) 
American History, Problems of Democracy 

In History Behind the Headlines, we 
review the history of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, consider the 


COMING UP 


in Future Issues 


October 25, 1961 
> World Affairs Feature: France—How Secure 
Is De Gaulle’s Fifth Republic? 
> National Affairs Feature: Crackdown on 
Expense Account Living 
> Forum Topic of the Week: The 1961 Na- 
tional High School Debate Topic 


November 1, 1961 
> Special Issue: Your Career—a new edition 
of our annual guide to planning further edu- 
cation or practical job-seeking. 
> Combined Natioral and World Affairs 
Feature: Puerto Rico’s “Operation Boot- 
straps.” 


November 8, 1961 
>» World Affairs Feature: Europe’s Needs and 
Resources 
> National Affairs Feature: Price-Fixing 


November 15, 1961 
> The first article in an important new series: 
What You Should Know About Communism— 
and Why 
> World Affairs Feature: New Light on the 
Middle East Oil Sheikdoms 
> National Affairs Feature: Automation, How 
Fast Is It Moving? 
Topics subject to change in the event of 
late news developments 











responsibilities of TV programmers, and 
note disposition of the charges brought 
against FCC commissioners who were 
charged with accepting favors. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Although the great majority of 
radio-TV stations are privately owned, 
they are publicly regulated. What evi- 
dence is there to support this state- 
ment? 

2. The FCC in recent months has 
been the subject of searching inquiry. 
Why? To what extent, if any, was the 
investigation justified? 


The Press (p. 18) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


In The American Image, we consider 
the decline in the number of daily 
newspapers in the U. S. and weigh 
other problems of our free press. 


Discussion Questions 

1. It was Thomas Jefferson’s opinion 
that “where the press is free, and every 
man able to read, all is safe.” Do you 
agree? Support your viewpoint. 

2. Account for the decline in the 
number of daily newspapers in the 
United States. 

3. To what extent do advertisers in- 
fluence the size and quality of news- 
papers? 

4. One retired newspaper executive 
states that you no longer need to read 
a daily newspaper to be well informed. 
Do you agree? Discuss. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


For Nov. 1 special section in Senior Scholastic 
on “Your Career” 


PAMPHLETS: Career Planning (Should 
You Be Series, 34 booklets on various ca- 
reers), 1961, free, N. Y. Life Insurance 
Company, Career Information Service, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
Discovering Your Real Interests, by B. B. 
Paulson, 1961, 50¢, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 1, Il. 
How to Plan Career Conferences for Teen- 
agers, 1961, 40¢, Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S., Education Department, 1615 H. 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. How to Ex- 
press Yourself Vocationally; a Handbook 
for Students, Parents, Teachers, etc., by 
D. K. Byrn, 1961, 30¢, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 1005 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, Washington 9, D. C. Your 
Future Is What You Make It, latest edition, 
free, National Association of Manufacturers, 
Education Dept., 2 East 48th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


BOOKS: 17 Million Jobs, by John Perry, 
$3.95 (McGraw-Hill, 1958). Handbook of 
Job Facts, edited by Delores Branche, $3.95 
(Science Research Associates, 1959). 


ARTICLES: “It Doesn’t Have to Be a 
Regular Four-Year College,” Changing 
Times, July, 1961. “Service Professions,” by 
E. L. Brown, NFA Journal, May, 1961. 
“Firsthand Look at Their Futures,” by D. 
Barclay, N. Y. Times Magazine, May 1, 
1960. “Best Jobs Now & the Years Ahead,” 
Changing Times, Nov. 1960. “Best Jobs of 
the Future: A Guide for Your Teen-Agers,” 
U.S. News & World Report, Jan. 11, 1960. 
“Heading Toward a Career,” by S. Blau, 
Parents’ Magazine, June, 1960. 


FILMS: Getting a Job, 1954, 16 minutes, 
sound, black & white, sale or rent, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. The actual 
process of applying for and obtaining the 
job. Planning Your Career, 1954, 16 min- 
utes, sound, black & white, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. Outlines 
helpful ways in which high school students 
may approach the choice of a career and 
the planning for it. 


FILMSTRIPS: Your Bo Is Proud of 
You, 1955, 45 frames, color, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Text-Film Division, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
How to prepare for and behave during the 
interview, employee relations. Where People 
Live and Work, 1954, 60 frames, color, 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. Typical 
occupations in urban and rural areas. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 24) 
I. Civil Defense: a-3; b-5; c-4; d-I; e-2. 
Il. Syria-Egypt: a-5; b-4; c-3; d-5; e-4; 
f-5; g-5; h-1; i-2; j-2. 
III. Reading a Table: a-T; b-NS; c-T; 
d-F; e-F, 
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Continued from page 3-T 


says the law should be changed so that 
the cost of transporting a child to a 
private school would not exceed the total 
cost of educating him in a public school. 


NEA and Louisiana 


When the National Education Asso- 
ciation annual convention voted to sup- 
port school desegregation this past 
summer (see Sept. 20 edition), there 
were published reports from Louisiana 
that teachers would have to resign from 
the National Education Association. 

Under a 1956 law, teachers may be 
removed from their jobs for “being a 


An Invitation to Our 


member of or contributing to any 
group, organization, movement or cor- 
poration that is by law or injunction 
prohibited from operating in the State 
of Louisiana, or of advocating or in any 
manner performing any act toward 
bringing about integration of the races 
within the Public School System of the 
State of Louisiana.” 

In answer to a query from Scholastic 
Teacher, Scallan E. Walsh, Assistant 
Attorney General of the State of Louisi- 
ana, made the following statement of 
clarification: 

“This is to advise that the Attorney 
General did not order Louisiana teach- 
ers to resign from the National Educa- 
tion Association; however, an opinion 
was rendered by this office to the effect 
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that membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association would be an addi- 
tional grounds for removal of teachers 
by local Parish School Boards.” 

Prior to the 1956 act, there were 
three grounds for removal of teachers 
under the existing Teacher Tenure Act: 
incompetency, willful neglect of duty, 
and dishonesty. 


How Much 
Homework? 


Should elementary school pupils be 
given homework? And if so—how much? 
In Valley Stream, N. Y., a committee of 
parents and teachers sent out question- 
naires to more than 1,800 parents ask- 
ing if their children should be given 
homework. Better than 1,600 votes 
“yes.” 

The committee then sat down and 
came up with the following recom- 
mended timetable of homework for 
grades 1-6: 

Grades 1-2: 15 to 20 minutes daily. 
Grades 3-4: 30 minutes daily. 
Grades 5-6: 60 minutes daily. 

Parents were urged to help their 
child do his best by: 

1. Providing him with a quiet, well- 
lighted place at home to study. 

2. Taking him to museums and li- 
braries. 

3. Guiding (not doing) his home- 
work, 

4. Encouraging him to think for him- 
self. 

5. Providing access to research and 
reference books. 


Rules on Records 


How far should the school go in al- 
lowing parents to examine their chil- 
dren’s official school records? 

Last month, New York State Edu- 
cation Commissioner James E. Allen 
ruled that parents could see some rec- 
ords—but not others. These records are 
to be kept confidential: 

1. Reports on the child by psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, therapists, and 
social workers. 

2. Reports to school officials about 
the child from such official agencies as 
juvenile courts, hospitals, correctional 
institutions, and social work groups. 

3. Reports gathered by a_ teacher 
while studying the child’s strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Allen’s decision was made on the 
basis of recommendations made by a 
special committee appointed last De- 
cember. The committee, headed by 
Dean John H. Fischer of Columbia Univ. 
Teachers College, pointed out that 
school reports could be incomplete and 
therefore misleading, that some test 
scores were meaningless without pro- 
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fessional interpretation, and that some 
psychological reports could harm a 
child if made public. 


Don’t Miss .. . 


like it or not! 


Campaign Coverage, 1960, in Co- 
lumbia Journalism Review (fall issue), 
brand new quarterly of journalism criti- 
cism published by the Columbia Univ. 
Graduate School of Journalism. Major 
article appraises how the press handled 
the Kennedy-Nixon election of 1960, 
and offers some suggestions for 1964 
coverage. Other articles deal with “a 
day in America’s press” (how the 16 
biggest papers handled news stories on 
the same day), and reviews of new and 
changing magazines. Subscription rate 
is $5.00 per year. Write to Columbia 
Journalism Review, School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, New York 
27, N.Y. 


The Junior High School We Need, 
published by the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
This 36-page report makes 15 recom- 
mendations for the junior high of the 
future. Among them: it should be un- 
graded, should provide aesthetic and 
creative opportunities and experiences, 
should provide extended guidance, 
should use new developments in 
technology. Report is $1 from ASCD, 
1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Art by Talented Teen-Agers, color 
filmstrip of the 1961 National Scholastic 
Art Award winners. This gorgeous strip 
—produced by University Films, Inc., 
for Scholastic—depicts the work of 73 
outstanding teen-age artists. Purchase 
price is $3 from Scholastic Magazines 
Art Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. 

How to Write the College Entrance 
Examination “Writing Sample,” by 
Harold Blau (Chilton Books, $1.95). 
This 100-page paperbound book offers 
tips about outlining, writing under pres- 
sure, idea development, penmanship, 
and even posture. High school seniors 
may be interested in this. 


News Year 1960, edited by Lester A. 
Sobel (Facts on File, Inc., $14.75). 
This 828-page volume is a yearbook of 
the major events of 1960. Major fea- 
ture: an extensive index. Good addition 
to school library. 


The Statesman’s Yearbook, 1961-62, 


edited by S.H. Steinberg (St. Martin’s, 
$9.50). Political and economic statistics 
about the major nations of the world: 
government, finance, production, edu- 
cation, communication, area and popu- 
lation, agriculture, etc. 


In Brief 


PAbraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary for 
Health, Education, and Welfare, will 
stump the nation this fall to campaign 
for Federal aid. 


Educational Testing Service is start- 
ing an eight-year study of academic 
prediction and growth. The study, in- 
volving 40,000 students in 25 commu- 
nities, will seek to determine how aca- 
demic growth varies with or is affected 
by characteristics of the school and 
experiences of the students. 


PNational Education Association is 
looking for an idea for the symbol to 
be placed at the entrance to the Hall 
of Education at the New York World’s 
Fair in 1964. Any educator may enter 
a typewritten description of the symbol 
along with a rough sketch. Top price is 
trip around the world. Send your ideas 
to Hall of Education, Symbol Search, 
International Fair Consultants, 10 Co- 
lumbus Circle, New York 19, N.Y. 
Deadline is Feb. 28, 1962. 


>Waukegan, II]. has just named its new 
junior high for its most famous native 
son: Jack Benny. The city’s other two 
junior highs are named for Daniel Web- 
ster and Thomas Jefferson. 


PA “youth rehabilitation center” for 





Tv. watching could be a normal part 
of a balanced whole. Just like radio, 
comic books, formal education and love... 

.-- Also milk. 








Walt Kelly's Pogo stars in a brand new 
pamphlet just published by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
It's called Pogo’s Primer for Parents, TV 
Division, and offers some down-to-earth 
advice on how to handle kids and TV. 
Booklet is 20 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


training delinquent youngsters is being 
constructed in Brentwood, Long Island, 
N.Y. It will accommodate 20 youths 
aged 15-17. A state forestry camp and 
a youth camp is also being constructed 
in upstate New York. 


Scholars from all over the world will 
be visiting Strafford, Vt. all year long, 
as part of the centennial celebration for 
Justin S. Morrill’s Land Grant Act. The 
Act—signed into law by President Lin- 
coln in 1862—provided public lands for 
colleges. 





SURROUNDED 
NAZI TROOPS 
WRITE LAST 
LETTERS HOME 


39 authentic letters 
translated from the 
German - exclusive 
in the fall issue of The 
Hudson Review - with 
a new story by Herbert 
Gold - plus poetry, 
reviews, music, art 
and film chronicles. 


America’s leading 
literary magazine 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FALL ISSUE ONLY POSTPAID $1.25 [_] 
FULL YEAR C7 
TWO YEARS 


‘Last Letters 
from 


Stalingrad’ 


Wm. L. Shirer 


“«'.-moving...”” 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 
THE HUDSON REVIEW - 65 East 55th St. > New York 22, N.Y. 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PEGGY DILTS 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before igni to student: 





rete 


DRAMA 


Oct. 18, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
United States Steel Hour: “Bury Me 
Twice.” Mystery about a man whose 
wife disappears. 

Fri. Oct. 20, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “Macbeth.” Repeat 
of two-hour color production which 
won five TV Academy Emmy Awards 
and other top honors last year. Maurice 
Evans and Dame Judith Anderson star, 
with George Schaefer directing. (See 
Teleguide in Oct. 4 “Scholastic Teach- 


er.”) 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: “The Mirror.” Peter Falk stars 
as Latin American dictator whose 
pledge to overturn tyranny is sud- 
denly forgotten because of what he 
thinks he sees in the mirror. 

Sat., Oct. 21, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Satur- 
day Night at the Movies: “The Desert 
Fox,” starring James Mason. 

Sun., Oct. 22, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Gen- 
eral Electric Theater: “The Wish 
Book,” with Ricky Nelson. 

10;00 p.m. CNBC-TV) DuPont Show 
of the Week: “Merrily We Roll Along.” 
Groucho Marx hosts a look at Amer- 
ica’s love affair with the automobile. 

rues., Oct. 24, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Al- 
coa Premiere: “The Fortress.” Lloyd 
Bridges stars in true story of an Air 
Force lieutenant’s fight to keep from 
losing his mind while being brain- 
washed in a Red Korean cell. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Westinghouse 
Presents: “The Dispossessed,” by Saul 
Levitt. First of six hour-long original 
dramas, starring Albert Dekker, Earl 
Holliman, Dina Merrill, Juano Hernan- 
dez, Conrad Nagel, and special guest 
Ralph Bellamy. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Thurs., Oct. 19, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Feathertop: Hour-long musical sug- 
gested by Nathaniel Hawthorne short 
story, starring Jane Powell and Hugh 


_ O'Brian. 

Oct. 20, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Inter- 
national Showtime: “The Parisian Ice 
Review,” with host Don Ameche. 

11:15 p.m. (CBS-TV) The April in 
Paris Ball: Live telecast from New 
York with Maurice Chevalier as gen- 
eral impresario and master of cere- 
monies. Ball will include French enter- 
tainment acts and a “fur and fashion” 
show, presenting creations by leading 
Parisian couturiers. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Oct. 18, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: “American Govern- 
ment.” Today’s guest: William O. 
Douglas, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. Oct. 19: Civil Rights and 
Social Democracy. Oct. 20: Democracy 
and the Cold War. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) David Brink- 
ley’s Journal: David Brinkley and 
guest, Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy, discuss America’s criminals. In 
a second part of the program, a look is 


Wed., 


taken at “The Movement ~sguennndl a 
new art fad in Stockholm 

Thurs., Oct. 19, 10:00 2= . (CBS- TV) 
CBS Reports: “The ater Famine.” 
Global report on the role of water in 
birth and decay of the world’s civili- 
zations and the problems man faces 
today because of the water famine that 
ee the growing population of the 


orld. 

Sat. Oct. 21, 12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Up- 
date: News program aimed at high 
school students. 

Sun., Oct. 22, 6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “Revolt In Hun- 


The BBC's An Age of Kings series of 
Shakespeare’s plays will be seen over 
the National Educational Television 
network this fall. See details below. 


gary.” Vivid chronicle on fifth anniver- 
sary of Hungarian revolt with film 
taken by Hungarian cameramen and 
smuggled out of Budapest at height of 
fighting against Soviet troops in 1956. 
Program traces the struggle that started 
with student demonstrations, continued 
through bloody street fighting that 
caused Soviet troops to withdraw, and 
ended when Soviet tanks and heavy 
guns re-entered Hungary to unleash a 
massive attack on Budapest. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Oct. 18, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Contemporary 
Mathematics.” (Repeat from last se- 
mester.) 
1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of 
the Air: “The New Biology.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Oct. 21, 9:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Pip the 
ee “Ship Day.” Pip meets Jolly 
er, the Re and learns how to 
e toy boats. 
m2: 30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: “How to Weigh a Pinhead.” 


e¥ 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It te Beav- 
er: “Beaver’s Birthday.” Beaver regrets 
his announcement that he’s too old for 
such “kid stuff.” 

Sun., Oct. 22, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Las- 
sie: “Heat Wave.” Ti runs into 
danger while trying to help Culley 
from being committed to a rest home. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “Mr. Wilson’s Safe.” Mr. Wilson 
brags that he’s the only living person 
who knows the combination to his new 
safe—until Dennis proves him wrong. 


NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


These are the stations affiliated with 
the non-commercial National Educational 
Television and Radio Center which plans 
produces, and distributes cdueations! 
programs. (Consult your local affiliated 
station for schedule in your area. NET 
program times and schedules vary.) 

AIQ, Andalusia, Ala.; WBIQ, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; WCIQ, Munford, Ala.; KAET, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; KUAT, Tucson, Ariz.; 
KVIE, Sacramento, Calif.; KQED, San 
Francisco, Calif.; KRMA-TV, Denver, 
Colo.; WUFT, Gainesville, Fla.; . WJCT, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; WTHS-TV, Miami, Fla.; 
WFSU-TYV, Tallahassee, Fla.; ery’ 
Tampa, Fla.; WGTV, Athens, Ga.; WETV, 
Atlanta, Ga.; WTTW, Chicago, Ill.; WILL- 
TV, Urbana, IIL; KDPS- Des ‘Moines, 
Iowa; WFPK-TV, Louisville, Ky.; WYES- 
TV, New Orleans, La.; WCBB, Lewiston, 
Maine; WGBH-TV, Boston, Mass.; WTVS, 
Detroit, Mich.; WMSB, East Lansing, Mich.; 
KETC, St. Louis, Mo.; KUON-TV, 

Nebr.; WENH-TV, Durham, N.H.; KN. 
TV, Albuquerque, N.M.; WNED-TV, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; WUNC-TV, Chapel Hill, N.C.; 
WCET, Cincinnati, O.; WOSU-TV, Co- 
lumbus, O.; WM ww Oxford, O.; 
WGTE-TV, Toledo, O.; KETA, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; KOED-TV, Tulsa, 
KOAC-TV, Corvallis, Ore.; KOAP-TV, 
Portland, Ore.; WHYY-TYV, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; WQED & WQEX, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
WIPR-TV, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico; WIPM- 
TV, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico; WKNO-TV, 
mphis, Tenh.; KERA-TV, Dallas, Tex.; 
Houston, Tex.; KWCS-TV, Ogden, 
Utah; KUED, Salt Lake City, Utah; K TS- 

TV, Seattle, Wash.; KPEC-TV, Lakewood 
Gentes Wash.; WHA-TV, Madison, Wis.; 
WMVS-TV, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NET'S FALL SCHEDULE 


Prospects of Mankind: Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt is moderator and hostess for 
discussions among eminent world fig- 
ures on international issues. 

Intertel: The International Television 
Federation, composed of broadcasters 
from Great Britain, Australia, Canada, 
and the U.S., attempts to give viewers 
a detached look at vital world subjects. 

To do this, participants will produce 
programs of subjects that primarily 
concern nations other than their own. 

An Age of Kings: British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s series of Shakespeare 
plays which chronicles the rise and fall 
of seven British monarchs during 86 
years of turbulent British history. In 
conjunction with this series, the Cam- 

us Book Club, one of the Scholastic 
ook Services, will feature the paper- 
back book “An Age of Kings” as one 
of its November selections for its high 
school readers. The book will contain 
texts and detailed synopses of the 
plays, a genealogical table of the royal 
families, and introductions “by Colum- 
bia Professor O. J. Campbell and BBC 
producer Peter Dews. 

NET Drama Festival: Twelve complete, 
uninterrupted dramas, by such notables 
as Moliere, Shakespeare, Anouilh, and 
Wilde. 

Significant Persons: Several series on 
personalities, philosophies, struggles 
and goals of some of the great men and 
women of this time. Will include such 
personalities as Aaron Copland, Rich- 
ard Rodgers and Marcel Marceau. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 




















